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LOOKING AHEAD WITH SMUTS 
W ‘tren General Smuts returned to London 


from his visit to Canada and the United 

States he was reported by the press as saying 
many gracious things about his Canadian impressions: 
he had seen a spirit of hopefulness and optimism that 
was most refreshing; he was convinced that in a few 
generations Canada would be as great as the United 
States is today; and he doubted whether we ourselves 
realized the great future that is in store for us. This 
‘doubt’ of a longheaded visitor who is too well-bred 
to voice all his impressions of a people who had enter- 
tained him with obvious pleasure and respect is some- 
thing for us to ponder. We Canadians are far too 
hopeful and optimistic for any intelligent observer to 
think we do not realize the great future that is in 
store for us in a material sense; indeed our confidence 
in this respect may sometimes almost seem a little 
oppressive to visitors from other parts of the Common- 
wealth where optimism is tempered by political and 
social problems from which, by the kindness of for- 
tune, we are exempt. But it must be a disturbing 
question for every interested observer, and for every 
Canadian who has time to think, whether we do 
realize the great political future that is in store for us 
and the responsibilities which this greatness will bring 
with it; whether we even realize the heavy responsi- 
bilities which our present position entails? For even 
today our country in several important respects already 
holds a key position in the international fabric. 
Canada is the first Dominion in the British Common- 
wealth, and that position places upon her a large share 
of the responsibility for the future development of 
the greatest and freest political union the world has 
ever seen. Canada is the liaison nation between the 
Commonwealth and the United States, and upon the 
harmonious co-operation of these two colossal Powers 
hinges the peace of our time. Canada must 
Interpret North American opinion to the League of 
Nations, and Canada is the country to which the out- 
flow of emigration from Continental League Nations 
will be mainly directed in the future. When we con- 
sider the implications of these pregnant facts and then 


regard the present level of our politics it does seem as 
if our national perspective is in danger of becoming 


a little warped. 
* * * 


T is probable that General Smuts came to Canada 
] precisely because he had that doubt as to whether 

we realized the greatness of the part we shall be 
called upon to play in the future. No statesman in 
the Empire could be better fitted by virtue of his 
history and his qualities to speak his mind to us on 
such a subject, and certainly his addresses could not 
have been better adapted to help us realize our respon- 
sibilities. General Smuts spoke as a whole-hearted 
champion of Dominion status, as a statesman who had 
found in it the solution of his own country’s diffi- 
culties, who had helped to solve the Irish question by 
its application, and who sees in its development the 
happy outcome of the Empire’s gravest problems and 
even the ultimate adjustment of international relation- 
ships within a world society. He sees our Common- 
wealth as ‘an embodiment and an example of human 
liberty, of political genius, and an instrument of human 
happiness not only to itself but to the other nations 
of the world’. But he is aware of tendencies which 
if unchecked may endanger the whole splendid 
experiment in free government which Professor 
Zimmern calls the Third British Empire. He fears 
perhaps that the nationalist spirit which has been a 
healthy influence in working out Dominion status may 
develop to the point where some of the units in the 
British society will sacrifice the unity of the whole for 
the national aspirations of the parts. But more than 
any conscious thrust towards independent sovereignty 
he fears an unpremeditated drifting apart through a 
lack of mutual effort towards co-operation. Now that 
the full liberty of Dominion status has been achieved, 
as he put it at Ottawa, ‘there are some people today 
who think that the task is complete’. ‘I do not share 
that opinion’, he continued with emphasis, ‘It is only 
half complete. There remains another task, in some 
sense a greater and more difficult task, but equally 
necessary, and that is to give form and substance to 
the unity of our Empire.’ 
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feasibility or desirability of any move towards 

the ‘federalized Empire’ which was the ideal 
or the bogey as the case might be of the Imperialists 
and Nationalists of pre-war days. The unity for 
which he is pressing, as we understand it, is a 
co-operative unity whose outward sign will be the 
Crown to which we all give a common loyalty and 
whose inward grace will be a spirit of good will which 
will enable us to achieve a common world policy and 
bring our united influence to bear in a positive manner 
on the shaping of a better world society. The spirit 
of good will already exists, but if we do not give it 
play it may lose its vigour, if we do not nourish it it 
may die of atrophy; it is a dynamic force which is in 
danger of going to waste, and the problem facing all 
the peoples of the Commonwealth is how to apply it 
to the wheels of progress. General Smuts suggests 
that we should unite in developing the Imperial Con- 
ference as the real policy-making body for the whole 
Commonwealth, and he urges the studious maintenance 
of our diplomatic unity in all matters of common 
concern while encouraging the diplomatic representa- 
tion of the Dominions in those capitals where their 
special interests necessitate it. His suggestions come 
opportunely at a time when the last anachronisms of 
the old Imperial system are being pruned away by the 
legal committee appointed for that purpose by the 
Imperial Conference of 1926. The recommendations 
of this committee will no doubt be confirmed at the 
Imperial Conference to be held this autumn; and the 
skeleton of ‘colonial status’ having been cleared out of 
the family closet and thrown on the dust-heap, we may 
reasonably hope that the Empire statesmen will con- 
centrate on the difficult task, in General Smuts’s words, 
of giving form and substance to the unity of the 
Empire. 


G ENERAL SMUTS has no illusions as to the 


* * * 


N this task of theirs our leaders will have not only 
| the encouragement of their own peoples but the 

sympathy of all liberals in every country of the 
world. For the common problem set by our age to 
the leaders of all the nations is the integration of our 
world society. The progress of science and industry 
has brought us all to a state of economic inter- 
dependence, and only a correlative political advance 
can save us from disaster. Nationalism reached its 
apogee in the post-war settlement, and internationalism 
is the spirit of the age we are entering now. The 
rational organization of the world society is the func- 
tion of the League of Nations, and the failure of the 
League would mean a return to the jungle with 
predatory Powers warring for supremacy and smaller 
nations being ground to pieces in the process until 
some stupendous clash of rival Empires and their 
satellites destroyed our civilization. The new British 
Empire is a League within the League, and upon the 
successful development of the one depends in great 
degree the successful development of the other. If 
the nations of our British Empire with all they have 
in common should fail in their attempt to combine the 
free development of the parts with the unity of the 
whole, then what chance is there for the League with 
its fifty nations all as different as can be? On the 
other hand, if the Empire works out its experiment 
with success, then a quarter of the earth will be 
integrated and there will be hope of the League work- 


ee 


ing out its greater experiment on the lines of this 
model. And as the British Empire becomes more 
unified so will its constructive influence at Geneva 
increase in power ; for if the Empire’s success is neces. 
sary to the League, the League’s success is vital to 
the Empire. 
* * * 

T is the recognition by the Empire’s leaders of the 
] changing conditions of our time which has made 

them foremost in organizing and strengthening the 
League of Nations. In the old, incoherent, nineteenth- 
century order the Empire had the security of the 
strongest; its unique industrial and financial power 
backed by its naval supremacy enabled it to maintain 
a policy of ‘splendid isolation’. The great war marked 
the end of that period in our history, not because of 
any weakening of the Empire’s strength but because 
of the natural development of other Great Powers and 
the war’s demonstration that even the greatest could 
no longer isolate itself in an interdependent world, 
With the passing of the Empire’s supremacy went the 
old Empire policy. In spite of some hesitations and 
blunders the British part in the creation of 
the League and in the Washington and Locarno 
Treaties marked not only the end of the old order 
but the definite course of British policy in the new. 
Accepting the interdependence which has been demon- 
strated as the common lot, and seeing in international 
co-operation the only hope of security in these new 
circumstances, the British have oriented themselves in 
the new post-war world with surprising adaptability 
and centred their policy on Geneva. To the British 
Empire with its scattered units and its vast problems 
of political evolution in India and in Africa, the 
success of the League is more vitally necessary than 
it is to Powers more centralized and with simpler 
internal problems. No Great Power is more solidly 
set on ensuring peace than is the new British Empire, 
for even her dwindling minority of old-fashioned 
Imperialists realize that they have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain in the event of another war. At 
the bottom of those minds in Canada and the other 
Dominions which have toyed in the past with the idea 
of complete independence has been the fear that our 
British connection will drag us into Imperialistic wars. 
There are no longer any grounds for that fear: the 
only war into which we may be drawn in the future 


' will be a war of defense against an aggressor, and our 


League commitments bind us to take action in such 
a war in any case. Our Empire and League connec- 
tions involve a risk, of course; but that risk is nothing 
to the risks we should run as a small independent 
nation in a world unrestrained by these two inter- 
national organizations of which we are a_ member. 
The way for us to reduce our war-risk is to do 
everything in our power to unify and strengthen the 
Empire and the League. 3 
* 

UT while this policy of integration as opposed to 
B one of extreme nationalism is clearly the more 
expedient for Canada, only the most lymphatic 

of Canadians would regard it as the lesser of two 
evils: it is a policy for which every one of us can work 
with all his heart because its goal is the achievement 
of a noble ideal. The reason why the Empire states 
men were able to adjust their policy so easily to the 
demands of post-war circumstance was not that they 
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were gifted with a Machiavellian genius for the main 
chance, but that their new foreign policy of inter- 
national co-operation was the natural development of 
the interior Empire policy they had evolved during 
the past century—the policy which began with granting 
minority rights to racial groups and finally attained 
the principle and the workable application of Dominion 
status. As General Smuts reminded us in his 
addresses, older Empires had made the mistakes of 
carrying either centralization or local independence 
too far; the middle way had been discovered in the 
new British Empire’s central idea by which each 
member nation enjoyed freedom and equality in the 
widest sense while remaining loyal members of a large 
unity. In the French Empire today, even in the 
American democracy, all citizens of every racial and 
national origin must conform to the standards set by 
the central authority. Only in the British system is 
free cultural, racial, and even national development 
granted to all within its law. The new Empire policy 
has had its setbacks, but its continuity is now assured. 
The South African War was the last fling of the old 
Imperialism and the granting of Dominion status to 
the defeated Dutch republics marked the triumph of 
the new. The great gulf between the two can be read 
in General Smuts’s own career: as a Boer patriot he 
led his commando against the old Empire, as a British 
citizen he took up arms for the new one. An ideal 
which can make conversions like that is one worth 
pursuing; and in pursuing it we are working towards 
the unity of mankind. 
x * * 


ANADIANS should be peculiarly fitted to 
C understand and work for this ideal because our 

own national unity is founded on the free union 
of two races and four geographic sections with 
different outlooks and different economic needs. The 
Maritime Provinces, the central industrial Provinces, 
the Prairie Provinces, and British Columbia have all 
experienced the difficulties inherent in a unity which 
demands the integration of several racial and economic 
entities. In the early days we had rebellions, later 
we had movements towards secession; but good will 
and the co-operative spirit pulled us through and the 
Canadian nation today is a triumph of that spirit 
which stands for integration as opposed to anarchy. 
Our leaders in the past have played a great part in 
working out the system of Dominion status within the 
Empire; in the future they will be called upon to play 
an ever greater part in working out the system of a 
unified Empire within an organized world League. 
General Smuts is not romancing when he says that 
ina few generations Canada will equal the United 
States in greatness; every thinking Canadian believes 
that, too. But this greatness will make Canada the 
leading Power in the world’s greatest political union 
and she will have to shoulder the heaviest responsi- 
bility that destiny ever placed upon a nation. 

* * * 


O consider the probabilities of the future helps 
us to realize the necessities of the present. We 
are in the process of building up the fabric of 

that greater Canada, and, if it is going to stand the 
strains we can foresee, we must build it well. In the 
broadest sense our national policy must be governed 
by considerations of our position within the Empire 


and the League; there can be no place for any spirit 
of selfish nationalism in our immigration or fiscal 
policies, for if we are to be true to the ideal of which 
Dominion status is one facet we can erect unfair 
barriers against neither foreign immigrants nor foreign 
goods. The adjustment of our fiscal policy should be 
easy, for our natural economic expansion as a great 
exporting nation will prohibit us from raising 
excessive barriers against imports in any case; but the 
immigration problem presents more serious difficulties, 
for while we can consume foreign goods and 
assimilate them immediately, immigrants often demand 
a long and painful digestive process. At present there 
is a tendency to regard the quota as a panacea, but it 
can never solve the triangular problem of how to 
maintain our national character sufficiently to ensure 
unity and continuity without either giving other 
countries cause for grievance or seriously restricting 
our own national growth. The real solution is the 
more difficult one of increasing the flow of British 
immigrants, and taking the long view we shall do this 
best by co-operating with the British in every possible 
way to increase their prosperity, for the birth-rate in 
Britain will soon be stabilized if the present economic 
conditions there continue. Only greater prosperity in 
Britain can stimulate emigration and the birth-rate, 
too, thus ensuring the necessary supply of British 
stock for the future. We can co-operate here by 
buying more British goods along the lines advocated 
by our own wheat-growers and by Mr. Thomas; by 
stimulating the trend of British export capital and 
industries to Canada; and by facilitating the immi- 
gration of British workers as our industrial expansion 


progresses. 
VG an outward-looking nation, our interior 
policy is as important as our foreign and 
must be animated by the same co-operative spirit. 
We are a rich nation, but the wealth we produce is 
too unevenly distributed; the same newspapers which 
carry reports of unprecedented profits made by big 
business and finance carry news of distressed rural 
communities, of steel-workers labouring 11 and 
13-hour shifts for a living wage, of unemployed 
seasonal workers dependent on charity for lack of a 
decent social-insurance system. It is these conditions 
that are responsible for the clamour of short-sighted 
farmer and labour leaders for protection against 
foreign immigrants and foreign goods. The brightest 
spot in our economic panorama today is the national 
support being given the co-operative wheat pool, and 
it is through the development of the co-operative idea 
in other fields of our industry that we shall secure 
real prosperity and healthy growth. But contemplation 
of our interior economy brings us once more to the 
outward view; for the greatest economic problems of 
the times centre on the regulation of society’s pro- 
ducing and consuming power, and these are world 
problems that can only be solved by united international 
action. We are a responsible part of a world society 
which must integrate or crash. 
RICHARD DE Brisay. 


* * * 
HILE our circumstances demand that we be 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


WATCH FOR THE STARLING 


ANADIANS interested in natural history have 
( the opportunity to study, almost from the 

beginning, the spread and development of a 
species new to the country—the European starling. 
It was introduced to New York City in 1890 and 
established itself at once, multiplying so rapidly that 
it is already numerous in southwestern Ontario. 
Large flocks are now common in and about Toronto 
and are also known a great deal farther east, while, 
if conditions prove to be congenial, another stream 
will probably flow along the southern shores of the 
Great Lakes to occupy the plains. The present con- 
fines of its advance are not accurately known, nor is 
its effect on the natural balance of life in the districts 
already occupied. That such effects will be marked 
seems to be probable, for the starling on this continent 
multiplies rapidly, is hardy and able to adapt itself to 
our extremes of climate (both by endurance and 
migration), is highly destructive to ground-dwelling 
insects, and is pugnacious beyond its size where other 
birds are concerned. It seems too much to hope that 
our native species will not be injured by this cheerful 
but less attractive immigrant. Bluebirds, robins, and 
many others will find their food supply diminished 
and their nesting sites taken from them, and it is to 
be feared that this will be such another case as that 
of the house sparrow which has proved itself a pest 
in all the settled parts of North America. We have 
not, however, sufficient facts on which to prophesy, 
and naturalists, professional and amateur, can do a 
good service by recording the starling’s advent in new 
districts and by making accurate observations of its 
effects after populating them. At a later date, various 
organizations and government departments will be 
glad to have such little items of information to draw 
upon, and the observer will have the satisfaction of 
having helped to write a chapter in Canadian natural 
history. In the meantime, the Editor of THE 
CANADIAN Forum would be grateful to receive such 
odds and ends of information as his readers may care 
to contribute on this interesting subject. 


THE TORONTO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ITH this season the programmes of The 

\X Toronto Symphony Orchestra have been 
broadcast over the radio, and this has 
enormously increased the appreciative audience which 
has for some time enjoyed the work of this fine 
musical organization. To those who have followed 
the fortunes of this orchestra it is interesting in 
retrospect to consider the problems and perplexities 
that arose in each season and how these problems and 
perplexities were, with varying success, met. There 
were the first two seasons, when the orchestra literally 
lived from week to week. The third, when with the 
advent of the Guarantors at least a whole season’s 
activity was assured—and if one listened to gloomy 
prophets its non-existence in the following year was 
equally well assured. Then there was that period of 
storm and stress between the fifth and sixth seasons, 
when internal problems arose which ultimately ended 


es 





the orchestra’s existence as a co-operative body. The 
sixth, when to meet a fifty per cent increase in the 
salaries of musicians, the orchestra had to be cut from 
seventy to fifty men, which preserved the balance of 
the orchestra’s budget but lost the orchestral balance, 
and the seventh season when the addition of ten or 
fifteen men restored the orchestral balance but which 
lost for ever the balance of its budget—for with 
doubled costs of production there has been no increase 
in ticket prices. Then came the eighth and present 
season, by far the most interesting and important in 
the orchestra’s history for, under the auspices of the 
Canadian National Railway its auditorium, hitherto 
the four walls of Massey Hall, became a vast amphi- 
theatre reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the middle and border States to the ultimate North: 
its auditors from the three thousand of a full house 
to as many million; its public performances thirty- 
five instead of ten, with all the additional rehearsals 
that twenty-five extra performances entail. Arrtisti- 
cally, the orchestra has progressed far this season; 
financially, like the crab’s, its progress has been 
backwards. 


THE HON. PETER LARKIN 


he had characteristically refused to allow any 

‘fuss’ to be made over his illness and the end 
came very quickly. He was not the man to have 
wished it otherwise, but all who knew him must regret 
that he was not granted a few more years of the active 
life he so richly enjoyed. Few men got more out of 
life or put more into it. His success in commerce 
was due to the combination of extraordinary good 
sense with an adventurous spirit, and he built up on 
quite original lines a great merchant house with a solid 
reputation in two hemispheres. In politics he was a 
true Liberal, like his friend Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with 
sympathies that spread beyond party lines and ideals 
that coloured his life. A better man could hardly 
have been found to fill the office of High Commissioner 
in London during the past eight years, for not only 
had he the business ability to cope with the hard 
problems the post-war period brought but he proved 
just the man to adjust the position he held to the new 
status his country had achieved, and the Canadian 
Building on Trafalgar Square is only the outward 
manifestation of the new prestige he brought his office. 
Another man might have done all these things and 
yet not have stamped his personality on the national 
consciousness, but Mr. Larkin had something more 
than ability and integrity and patriotism, he had zest. 
He was excited by the life around him and enjoyed 
contact with everything creative whether it were m 
politics or literature or business or the arts; and in all 
these contacts the generosity of his nature was 
apparent for he would give spontaneous support to 
anything he considered good even if he did not see 
eye to eye with those who were promoting it, and his 
benevolence descended like a golden bolt from the blue. 
We write with knowledge for THe CANADIAN Forvuu 
was one of the many objects of his interest and we 
shall miss his trenchant criticism no less than his 
encouragement and help. 


M R. LARKIN’S death startled all Canada, for 
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shady practices of certain stockbrokers in this 
country will provide a powerful argument for 
those who believe that the Capitalist system of com- 
petition must shortly be superseded by community 


7 revelations now being made in the more than 








control of the nation’s finances. The man who goes 
to a stockbroker and asks him to buy him certain 
shares often knows little about the processes that go 
on behind the financial scenes. He has implicit con- 
fidence in the broker that, as far as the latter can, he 
will serve his client’s interests. Even if the broker is 
aman of high integrity, his work enables him to profit 
as a result of the knowledge he acquires in its pursuit, 
far more than is warranted by the value of the work 
to the community. No man should be permitted the 
opportunities of such indiscriminate exploitation of 
the nation’s wealth as public opinion at present allows 
to the stockbroker. If the broker is dishonest, then 
his clients are truly no more than sheep in the wolf’s 
clutches. The result of the investigations now being 
pursued is to show that there is at least a considerable 
proportion of wolves in the profession. In view of 
this alarming state of affairs, the severe punishment 
of those who have so despicably betrayed the public 
confidence will be but the first action for which all 
thinking persons will cry out. The time is ripe, thanks 
to the stockbrokers themselves, for taking stock of the 
position they hold in the modern economic structure 
of society, and to see if this position is at all warranted 
by any services they render. 

Three agencies share in the production of wealth— 
labour, brains, and surplus money, or capital. What 
proportion each of these should receive of the national 
income is a debatable question, but it is coming to be 
more and more widely held that on moral grounds, 
and to an unprejudiced spectator, labour and brains 
deserve more than capital, the contribution of which 
is often due to no merit whatever on the part of its 
possessor, and the lending of which involves no per- 
sonal service. ‘The stockbrokers, however, stand quite 
apart from these three, and outside the processes of 
production. ‘They have, as stockbrokers, no actual 
share in production at all; what they do, put in the 
most favourable way, is to arrange for those who 
possess capital to use it for productive ends. This 
could easily be done by a salaried official or manager. 
Why should those who are outside the cycle of industry 
be in a position to play with one of the means of 
production, in virtue of a certain degree of cunning 
combined with the inside information which their job 
affords them, and manipulate things in order to enrich 
themselves? Looked at impartially, the thing is 
monstrous, even if the brokers ‘played fair’ according 
to business standards. But the present revelations 
show that they are not even doing that! 

In the prefatory note to the lately published 
revision of his book, Socialism: Critical and Con- 
structive, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald refers to the two 
important experiments in pure Socialism which have 
been successfully carried out in Canada, the C.N.R., 
and the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. 
These two highly successful, purely Socialistic enter- 
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prises, whose names are known across the world, are 
in operation in Canada. ‘They have grown strong and 
flourished in the teeth of violent opposition, one of 
them at least where private enterprise had previously 
failed and become bankrupt. Canada, therefore, if 
she will trust her own experience, should be the 
country most keen on trying out Socialist and Com- 
munist forms of legislation for public control of indus- 
trial enterprises. Let not die-hard reactionaries scare 
her with cries of ‘Bolshevist’, or ‘Communism’. 
‘Communism’ by all means; she already practices it 
successfully! The present showing up of brokers’ 
activities would be a suitable occasion for adding 
another to these publicly-managed enterprises. They 
should no longer be permitted to use their position to 
exploit the nation, any more than e.g., the members of 
the British Civil Service avail themselves of their 
access to inside information to enrich themselves. The 
broker’s part in industry is largely parasitic, and a 
reasonably organized society would at once recognize 
the fact, and institute an effective control of his 
operations. Brokers should be forbidden to have 
investments in any of the enterprises whose shares they 
handle. They should be simply paid employees, like 
civil servants, their rightful position in virtue of the 
nature of the work they do. When community con- 
trol of capital comes into being this will follow 
naturally. This would not be much, if at all, more 
difficult than the system of Liquor Control, which 
several of the provinces of Canada are operating 
successfully. Government control of liquor involved 
doing away with the profits of a certain section of 
traders, but it was done. The application of the same 
principle to the brokers would be hardly more difficult. 
The essential condition is that a large enough body of 
people should realize the desirability of such a change. 
You would find all those to whom the existing 
economic system does gross injustice strong in support 
of such a measure, i.e., nine-tenths of the population. 
The Government, therefore, would find ample backing 
if it embarked on such an enterprise. The reason why 
it does not is that it finds its support among the 
economically powerful class, and so is naturally deter- 
mined to protect their interests. Political representa- 
tion and political equality are today mere empty 
phrases. Politicians attach no importance to these, 
but use them as a cloak, laughing in their sleeves at 
the gullibility of the crowd. The thing that counts is 
economic power, wealth, capital, and to those few who 
possess this the politician bows down. Such men call 
the tune: and the usual type of minister or politician 
is glad to dance. 


The first step, therefore, is to entrust the reins of 
government to men of recognized ability, who are not 
wedded to the economic powers that be. This is all 
important; if there are no such, or they cannot be 
found, the scheme cannot be put into execution, nor 
indeed does the country deserve that it should. But 
if such men could be found, and the electors brought 
to realize these aims as something quite practicable 
and reasonable, there would be nothing in the way to 
prevent this country’s achieving the most effective and 
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striking contribution towards the real welfare of its 
citizens yet conceived. True ‘democracy’, which 
means nothing unless it means practical economic 
equality, or something very near it, would then indeed 
be within sight. At all events, after the light that has 
lately been shed on the operations of the stockbrokers, 





no one can pretend that they have the ghost of a 
right or title to the share they draw of the national 
income. But man can only be stirred into action by 
the voice of a prophet. Where is another Marx, to 
breathe life into this idea, and to cry, ‘Against the 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, unite!’ ? 


KYOTO 
BY H. F. ANGUS 


HICH one of us has not, at some time or other, 
WX indulged in the thought that if in 1914 he 
had had an opportunity of talking things over 
with his contemporaries in Germany and Austria all 
disputes—even those which are not justiciable—would 
have disappeared in a reasonable compromise? From 
some such naive and generous idea as this the Institute 
of Pacific Relations was born. Let representatives of 
peoples come together, let them discuss freely with 
one another their differences of opinion, in surround- 
ings which will make it difficult for conflicting interests 
to lead to chronic enmities, and let this promising 
experiment be conducted in the free air of the Pacific! 
If there is disagreement on questions of fact, research, 
scientific or historical, will be invoked as arbiter. If 
some appear selfish or unyielding, general disapproval 
will teach them the error of their ways. 

The objective of the Conferences is to bring to a 
Round Table representatives of those elements in each 
community which really cause the quarrels and to 
make them talk in the presence of experts who can 
challenge rash assumptions, of judicially-minded 
neutrals who can exude sweet reasonableness, and of 
a few competent moralists who can be trusted to keep 
high ideals before their eyes. The belief that dis- 
cussions of this sort conduce to world peace, and the 
belief that the educational repercussions of the Confer- 
ences will lead to a better understanding between 
nations are-both, of course, open to argument. The 
liberal view that discussion is always good is based on 
faith, and the pessimistic opinion that most discussion 
has been harmful purports to be based on observation. 
But, even in international politics, faith may be right 
and observation erroneous. 

The actual Conference does not correspond closely 
with the ideal Conference which has just been 
described. No delegation really represents all the 
elements in the community—and each is likely to 
exclude quarrelsome members. Neither armament 
manufacturers nor the Left Wing of Labour were 
represented at Kyoto. Nor were any two delegations 
similar in their composition. 

The Japanese had prepared very thoroughly for 
the Conference. Handicapped as they were by the 
necessity of producing delegates who could debate in 
English, they had organized one of the most powerful 
of the delegations. In all discussions, and particularly 
in discussions with the Chinese, they took up carefully 
prepared defensive positions. Their status as hosts 
made this course especially easy, and it seemed almost 
a matter of courtesy that no determined attack was 
made on the immigration policy of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, or on the disabilities to which they subject 
even their own nationals if they are of Asiatic race. 





The lavish hospitality of the Japanese and their unfail- 
ing courtesy naturally predisposed visitors in their 
favour and in some degree helped to conciliate the 
‘neutral’ delegations. 

Though, like the Japanese, on the defensive on 
such questions as Foreign Concessions and Extra- 
territoriality, the British delegation showed itself ready 
to adopt a constructive attitude on these questions and 
to welcome suggestions for alleviating what were 
recognized as the temporary burdens of the Chinese, 
The delegation consisted of a group, containing repre- 
sentatives of all three political parties, which had spent 
the preceding year in preparing itself by reading and 
discussion for participation in the Conference. It was 
noteworthy that it included an Indian nationalist. 

The American delegation was quite different in 
composition from the British. It contained a higher 
proportion of experts, more representatives of inter- 
national philanthropy, and fewer active politicians. It 
had been carefully composed so as to comprise men 
and women from all parts of the country, and included 
delegations from Hawaii and from the Philippines, 
as well as a representative of the foreign community 
in Shanghai. But in some ways it was not representa- 
tive—too many delegates disliked Prohibition and too 
many liked the League of Nations. 

Relatively to national wealth and population, and 
to national importance in world affairs, the Canadian 
delegation was the largest of all. It represented all 
parts of Canada but contained no French Canadian 
and no Canadian of Asiatic descent. Of all the dele- 
gations it had the lowest proportion of academic mem- 
bers, perhaps because our universities are not as 
generous in granting leave of absence as are those of 
the United States. It contained by far the highest 
proportion of men of position in their communities 
who had come to Kyoto with open minds, to learn 
something about the affairs of the Pacific Area. 

The Australian and New Zealand delegations were 
rather weak numerically and the Conference seemed 
to have attracted less general interest in the antipodes 
than elsewhere. 

The Chinese delegation was the centre of interest 
from the outset because it was clear that from it the 
‘attack’ must come. The Chinese are excellent 
linguists, and so many of the leaders of thought have 
been trained in the United States or in England that 
they did not seem to suffer from the same handicap as 
the Japanese in facing a conference whose proceedings 
were in English. Their delegation included a higher 
proportion of women than did any other. Was this 
circumstance, one wondered, a matter of chance? Or 
a clever indication that the Chinese could compete with 
the Japanese in westernization? ‘The delegation con- 
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tained some striking personalities and some men and 
women of great ability. Its weakness lay in inadequate 
representation of the mercantile community, of active 
politicians, or of the military elements. Nor had it 
the cohesion of the Japanese delegation. 

The ‘attack’, when it came, was rather disappoint- 
ing. Causes of complaint were advanced against the 
Japanese, particularly in relation to their policy in 
Manchuria, and numerous incidents were mentioned. 
But incidents can be variously interpreted and it is 
dangerous first to cast the stone. On the main issues 
the Chinese case rested on the idea of the sanctity of 
national sovereignty and an appeal to the sympathy 
of the world, while the Japanese defence rested on the 
sanctity of international treaties and an appeal to 
legality. As there is no real agreement anywhere 
either as to the circumstances under which interference 
with national sovereignty is justified, or as to the 
extent to which conditions must change in order to 
justify unilateral disregard of treaties, neither line of 
argument could be pressed. 

Perhaps the conciliatory and sympathetic attitude 
of the British delegation at the Conference of 1927 
had led the Chinese delegates to display a sense of 
responsibility which precluded threats or violence of 
language. ‘They themselves insisted that they consti- 
tuted one of the most conservative groups which could 
have been chosen in their country. One felt that they 
had to make a show in order to satisfy critics at home, 
that they expected us to understand that they must 
have some new concession to take back if they were 
to retain their influence with their own people, but 
that at heart they were ready and willing to face facts 
and to co-operate with any friends of China in working 
out plans which would help that unhappy country, with 
due, though not exaggerated, respect for the vested 
interests of foreigners. They could not bargain for 
they had nothing to offer. A convinced socialist can 
make no definitive agreement as to wages which will 
preclude him from further endeavour to obtain the 
full product of industry, and in much the same way 
the Chinese could accept as final nothing short of the 
complete release of China from the burden of all 
unequal treaties. And yet the practical question con- 
cerned the working arrangements of the next few 
years. On this question the Chinese delegation 
expected the first move to come from others—but no 
move came, for there was no outstanding personality 
to guide the Conference as Sir Frederick Whyte had 
done in 1927, and the Japanese did not feel the same 
obligation, either towards their own public opinion or 
towards the world public opinion, which had led the 
British delegates in 1927 to approach every problem 
constructively, 

A half-hearted attack can make no impression on a 
well-prepared defence and the Chinese left the Con- 
ference rather depressed. Perhaps they were unduly 
depressed for, though they could point to no definite 
achievement, they had acquired a reputation for 
moderation and reasonableness which may be of great 
service to them. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
had reason to be elated. They had received the repre- 
sentatives of their most important neighbours under 
circumstances which placed their country in the most 
favourable light. Most of their guests had been 
obviously delighted with Japan. Even on the question 
on which Japan has been most severely criticized—her 


relations with China—the Japanese had produced an 
excellent impression. However, if one considers the 
real purpose of the Conference, one notices that recon- 
ciliation with the Chinese was as far off as ever and 
remembers that the Chinese delegation had gone away 
feeling that no concessions could be looked for from 
Japan. 

The Anglo-Saxon countries were not under fire at 
the Conference, and neutrality can be a source of 
embarrassment. ‘There is a certain inequality of status 
if we appear as mediators between Japan and China 
and do not initiate the Chinese and Japanese into the 
controversies between the United States and Canada, 
some of which directly concern the Pacific. It is much 
harder to be a good neutral than to be a good com- 
batant and it is almost impossible to be a popular 
neutral. There is too an insidious temptation to which 
Canadians are peculiarly subject to think of ourselves 
as disinterested in international controversies and to 
pride ourselves both on this disinterestedness and on 
the immunity from foreign attack which we enjoy 
without expense. 


Perhaps, therefore, it is a good thing that at the 
next Conference, to be held in China in 1931, an issue 
will be raised on which we are among the chief 
offenders. We shall have to explain why we have 
regulated immigration from Japan by a gentlemen’s 
agreement, while we continue to exclude the Chinese 
in a manner which is humiliating and insulting. We 
shall also have to explain why, in British Columbia, 
we refused the franchise to Canadians, born in Canada, 
and educated in Canadian schools and Canadian uni- 
versities, because they are of Japanese, Chinese, or 
East Indian race. And we shall have to explain why, 
in one way and another, we place some obstacles in 
the way of domiciled Asiatics who seek to earn their 
living in Canada. 

We can, of course, decline to discuss a domestic 
problem, and say that if we think it wise to create a 
large class of outcaste Canadians we are entitled to do 
so. But there is some reason for hesitating to avoid 
discussion, for one of the main attractions of the 
Conferences is that they provide almost the only means 
for raising issues which are in reality potent causes 
of international ill-feeling, although they admittedly 
concern matters which lie legally within the exclusive 
competence of some one nation. One can give offence 
by an unreasonable exercise of unquestioned legal 
rights in international matters in the same way in 
which one can offend one’s fellow citizens without 
giving them grounds for an appeal to the courts. It 
does not seem unreasonable that we should be expected 
to discuss the importance of the objects we have in 
view in our treatment of resident Asiatics and to con- 
sider whether these objects can be attained in less 
offensive ways. 


In the realm of controversy we cannot rely on 
either the American or the British navy for our 
defence; and if we appear as principals in an inter- 
national dispute we have to say plainly whether we 
are or are not ready to make sacrifices for the sake 
of international good-will. We have been known to 
boast of our rdle as interpreter between nations. It 
is a noble rdle if we can show that we deserve it, and 
we should welcome an occasional test of the sincerity 
of our love of peaceful relations between peoples. 
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TORIES AND LABOURITES: GENEVA AND THE HAGUE 


BY S. MACK EASTMAN 


II. 
é NEW wind is blowing over Geneva,’ declared 
A the Journal de Genéve on Sept. 3. It was the 
wind of new doctrines. The Labourites had 
arrived,—_MacDonald, Henderson, Graham, Dalton, 
Mrs. Hamilton, and Mrs. Swanwick, and with them 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood whose absence from the 
two previous Assemblies had been deplored by all 
friends of disarmament and friendship between 
peoples. The Labour leaders came to redeem party 
pledges, their pockets bulging with draft resolu- 
tions tending toward international co-operation and 
the rule of law. Their example encouraged their 
foreign associates to bring to light the schemes and 
programmes which had long lain hidden in their 
brief-cases for fear of Tory frowns, and soon the 
Tenth Assembly was working at high pressure. 

In the summer of 1928 I heard Mr. MacDonald, 
in his address to the Toronto Canadian Club, close 
his enumeration of the aims of Labour with the 
laconic phrase, ‘and make peace in Europe’. In 
September, 1929, his speech before the Assembly 
contained the elements of a vast programme for 
peace in Europe and the world; the Far East was 
not forgotten, and the hearts of Indians and Chinese 
were gladdened; the Egyptians were promised 
early membership in the League; a naval agreement 
with the United States was confidently forecasted ; 
and former enemies were assured of Britain’s future 
friendship. 

While to Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians 
in particular, and perhaps to Europeans in general, 
an occasional passage sounded strange, yet the net 
result of the Prime Minister’s declaration was ex- 
cellent and it was felt that he had come ready ‘to 
deliver the goods’. I trust it may not seem like 
cavilling if I cite one or two instances of lack of 
humour or imagination. In the religious fervour 
of his indictment of war he quoted Saint Matthew: 
‘For all they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.’ Now they that had most obviously 
perished with the sword were the German and 
Austro-Hungarian Empires, yet during the War 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and other Labourites had 
denied that these States had ‘taken the sword’. 
Again, unabashedly, in the midst of Europeans 
whose national savings had been entirely or largely 
swept away in financial ruin, and in the face of 
Germans living on loans and condemned to pay 
crushing reparations for three generations,—pay- 
ments rendered more difficult by the demands of 
Snowden and Graham at The Hague,—the British 
Prime Minister discoursed feelingly on the ‘gener- 
ous’ financial burden-bearing of the only European 
belligerent that had escaped financial catastrophe. 
However, every nation is prone to forget the 
troubles of others, and such peccadillos were 
quickly pardoned. The Assembly as a whole took 
heart as it heard the co-author of the great Protocol 
of 1924, far from denying his original profession of 
faith, offer his Government’s adherence not of 
course to the Protocol immediately and im toto but to 





the Protocol in essence and by instalments. One 
of its essential principles was met by his acceptance 
of the Optional Clause of The Hague Court,—an 
act in which he was joined freely and individually 
by most of the Dominions. The signatures of 
twelve other States soon brought the number of 
adherents up to thirty, including Germany who 
under Stresemann’s leadership set this noble ex- 
ample in 1927, France who had accepted the Clause 
combined with the Protocol in 1924, but who 
accepts it now disjoined from the Protocol, and, to 
the surprise of many, both the Hungary of the 
Regency, and Fascist Italy. The special merit of 
Italy, Germany, and Hungary is that they thus 
solemnly pledge themselves to seek, Italy the satis- 
faction of certain needs, Germany and Hungary the 
removal of real grievances, exclusively by peaceful 
methods. As for the ‘saturated empires’, they have 
obviously every reason to ensure that future terri- 
torial change shall come, if at all, only by lawful 
procedure. 

However, the Optional Clause covers only legal 
disputes and it is therefore less thoroughgoing than 
the General Act of Arbitration and Conciliation 
approved by the Assembly of 1927. It was left for 
Arthur Henderson to promise on behalf of the 
British Parliament, as M. Briand had undertaken 
on behalf of the’French, that the General Act would 
come up for favourable consideration in the near 
future. The Foreign Secretary then took another 
forward step of still graver importance by suggest- 
ing a committee-study of the Covenant with a view 
to harmonizing it with the Kellogg Pact in a total 
renunciation of war. 

There was just one essential feature of the 
MacDonald-Herriot Protocol which no British dele- 
gate felt it wise to discuss at this time, and that 
was the vexed question of ‘sanctions’, or League 
police measures in restraint of aggression. The 
tremendous power and responsibility that an agree- 
ment on sanctions would assign to the Council of 
the League, has given pause to opinion in Britain 
and several other countries situated beyond the 
periphery of Europe’s most critical territorial situa- 
tions. All the nationalist or isolationist elements 
in all parties in the United Kingdom are bitterly 
opposed to risking this long step toward the con- 
stitution at Geneva of a supra-national authority, 
and Mr. Henderson could certainly not count on 
much Liberal or Conservative support in the House 
of Commons were he to commit himself to any 
radical proposal in this direction. Indeed his own 
party would be divided on the subject, even though 
in its congress of 1928 it still clung unanimously 1 
not thoughtfully to the whole Protocol, sanctions 
and all. Nevertheless, the Finnish plan for Finan- 
cial Assistance to Victims of Aggression, a scheme 
developed in part by British experts and supported 
by Mr. Henderson may be held to constitute the 
thin end of the wedge of the sanctions’ principle, 
inasmuch as financial aid to the victim is a political 
rebuke to the aggressor engaging both the prestige 
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and the conscience of the States Members of the 
Council. However we must not forget that in the 
original Protocol disarmament was a sine qua non of 
yniversal arbitration and a system of sanctions. 


According to the Treaty of Versailles, the en- 
forced disarmament of the vanquished was to be 
followed by the voluntary disarmament of the 
victors. Little progress has as yet been made to- 
ward the redemption of that pledge. France has 
reduced the period of military service for French- 
men from three years to one, while conscription in 
her colonies is applied by the drawing of lots to a 
minority only, so that the great ‘black armies’ 
visioned by Mangin amount actually to less than 
45000 men, and all her other colonial troops 
(Moroccans, Algerians, Annamites, etc.) to less 
than 150,000. Nevertheless, her expenditures on 
mechanization, fortification, and increased pay keep 
her total defence budget well above the 1926 level 
in figures and only slightly below it in purchasing 
power. In spite of the economies involved in the 
conscriptive system, this budget now amounts to 
nearly 65 per cent. of that of Great Britain ($586,- 
000,000 for the United Kingdom,* according to the 
League of Nations Disarmament Year Book, 1929, 
and $378,000,000t for the French Empire.) In the 
case of these two European leaders, progress has 
been disappointingly slow; for the new States of 
Centra! Europe, it has been no faster; the Labour 
Government is determined it shall be more rapid 
in future. Will it succeed? To some extent, cer- 
tainly—if it remains, say, two years in office, and 
if France in the meantime gets a Leftward Govern- 
ment,—but never completely nor satisfactorily 
except pari passu with the keying up of the League 
mechanism to the point where it can deal with the 
most difficult situations and not merely with the 
easiest. The fact remains that armaments in the 
main respond to the geographical and _ political 
realities of the present or recent past, and the tax- 
payers pay for fear and not for fun. The French 
people still have bad memories of Imperial Germany 
and the French Government cannot ignore the 
preparations, psychological and organizational 
rather than material, of Fascist Italy, whose ecstatic 
nationalism is incompatible with the League ideal. 
On the other hand, the very existence of the ‘new 
Italy’ could be endangered by any Power dominant 
in the Mediterranean. Hence Fascist grumblings 
about Gibraltar and Malta; hence the claims to 
naval parity with France. Yet if France accepted 
a global parity with Italy, she would be completely 
outnumbered in the Mediterranean where only a 
part of her fleet could be stationed. However, 
these two nations can agree on one point: if the 
ticher Anglo-Saxons are to have expensive battle- 
ships, then the poorer Latins must have the cheaper 
submarines as antidotes to imaginable blockades. 
And so this naval argument proceeds, like other 
naval and military arguments, turning in a circle 


——.._._.. 


*The Indian budget is separate. 

TOf this total 18 million dollars are absorbed by the 
colonies; 20 millions by the Rhineland; and 29 millions by 
Morocco, 


about the politico-geographical facts which even a 


Labour Government cannot alter except as it orients 
all discussions toward a world authority. It can 
do no better in the matter of land armaments. 
Islanders protected by their encircling seas, and 
their hitherto impenetrable naval bulwarks, feel no 
need of universal military service, and so exhort 
the Continentals to abjure the heinous system of 
conscription and accept the righteous practice of 
paying wages to professional Tommies to act as 
armed police against disturbers of the peace at 
home or abroad. However, their moral earnest- 
ness, born of local convenience, will not avail. On 
the Continent the drift in military disarmament is 
and will be rather in the direction of shortened 
terms of service and of the Swiss militia system, 
although increasing security may in the meanwhile 
allow of exemptions on numerous grounds or of 
selection by lot as in Belgium before 1913 and in 
France before 1870. Even Jaurés in his famous 
Armée Nouvelle accepted the principle of universal 
obligation. The Germans now have a small pro- 
fessional army, but only through compulsion and 
not by conviction. The British Labourites, if they 
remain in office, will learn to accept this Continental 
attitude as did their Tory predecessors, while en- 
couraging more effectively its rapid evolution. In 
the meantime staunch friends of the League ought 
not to feel discouraged if the coming naval con- 
ference or the League’s Preparatory Conference on 
Disarmament encounters more obstacles than it 
scores successes. 


While Lord Cecil and his Labour supporters 
could accomplish nothing decisive toward the 
triumph of their views on military questions, Mr. 
Graham, following a lead from Mr. Hymans of 
Belgium, pleaded with great effect for a_ tariff 
truce and for intensive study of ways and means 
to rescue from oblivion the salutary recommenda- 
tions of the Commerce Committee of the Economic 
Conference of 1927. This, a Conservative prede- 
cessor might have done, for at Geneva even Tories 
are free-traders, but Mr. Graham went further and 
gave British leadership in the industrial sphere 
where hitherto his countrymen would neither lead 
nor follow. The President of the Board of Trade 
moved that the vexed problem of the world coal 
crisis, and especially its more acute European mani- 
festations, be tackled immediately by the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization as regards hours, wages, 
and working conditions, and in due time by the 
Economic Organisation of the League as regards 
its economic and commercial aspects. Mr. 
Graham’s resolution, fused with M. Loucheur’s, 
passed the Assembly unanimously, and many offi- 
cials of the Secretariat and of the Labour Office 
found themselves condemned to think during the 
ensuing year almost solely in terms of coal. It is 
probable that in June, 1930, the International 
Labour Organization will vote a treaty, or ‘con- 
vention’, for the equalization of hours of work in 
the coal mines of Europe,—a treaty whose scope 
may later be widened indefinitely. International 
agreements for the regulation of production and 
distribution are promising,—or threatening,—to 
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follow. If they function first for coal, they are 
bound to function later for other products. Thus 
is the new economic society being moulded, irre- 
gularly if we count by years (slowly if Conser- 
vatism rules in Britain, rapidly if Labour takes 
office) but steadily if we observe by decades. Even 
toward M. Briand’s tentative suggestion of a 
‘United States of Europe,’ the Labour delegates 
took up a friendly attitude offering their cordial 
assistance in any effort toward ‘economic liberty’, 
as Mr. MacDonald expressed it. 


In the sphere of social reform, it was under 
British impulsion that a new conference on the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs was agreed upon, 
while from the same quarter came the request for 
a committee-study of the Staff Regulations of the 
Secretariat and Labour Office with a view to pos- 
sible increase in the already high efficiency of these 
two nuclei of the growing international Civil Ser- 
vice. Toward the budget of the Labour Office and 
of the League as a whole, the new British Govern- 
ment was generously disposed, since it well knows 
what its predecessor seemed unwilling to recall, 
viz., that Britain spends annually for defence six 
hundred times more than for the League. In Oc- 
tober, in the Governing Body, Mr. Lawson, an 
ex-miner, urged the Labour Organization on toward 
the future coal conferences, and assured his col- 
leagues that the Washington Eight Hours Conven- 
tion would be speedily ratified. Mr. Lawson came 
in September to say yes where Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland had come in March to say no. 


For the first time since 1924, the British dele- 
gations to Geneva in 1929 have taken a positive 
instead of a negative attitude on a majority of ques- 
tions affecting the growth of the League in influ- 
ence and strength. For the first time in five years, 
they have led a willing and waiting orchestra while 
the French played a cheerful and harmonious second 
fiddle. Indeed, strange as it may seem to the reader 
misled by press campaigns, the Tories at Geneva 
differed amicably and politely but profoundly with 
the French delegations, while, both in 1924 and 1929 
the supposedly francophobe Labourites found them- 
selves in surprising unity of purpose with their 
cross-Channel neighbours (except on certain points 
such as methods of disarmament) even though in 
the latter year the French government represented 
the Centre rather than the Left. 

Nevertheless, a day or two after his important 
speech of September 3, Mr. MacDonald, who is 
highly sensitive to environment, confessed to a 
friend that the warmth of 1924 was lacking and 
that the atmosphere seemed comparatively chilly,— 
perhaps a trifle ‘anti-British’. To this the wise 
reply was in effect: ‘Wait ten days and it will 
change. Do you suppose the world liked Snowden 
at The Hague?’ And the atmosphere did change; 
it became in general very cordial. Its possible 
initial coolness toward MacDonald, any momentary, 
veiled distrust detected in any committee, may be 
largely attributed to unpleasant memories of the 
unnecessary and undignified financial bear-fight in 
the neighbourhood of the Peace Palace at The 
Hague. Fortunately the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer did not come to Geneva. 






















O CANADA 


W E are evidently going to spend a good deal of 





time during the current session of Parliament 

in listening to discussions about Imperial 
relations. Lord Beaverbrook’s crusaders in England 
and our own Chamber of Commerce enthusiasts for 
Empire trade will have to come down to earth pretty 
soon and tell us just what are the commodities in 
which they propose to trade more largely and just 
what are the rates of preference which they consider 
necessary to encourage such increased trade. At the 
moment we do not seem likely to see the Dominion 
Textile Co. falling on the neck of the Lancashire 
cotton industry or our dairy farmers dancing arm in 
arm with the New Zealand butter-makers. And now, 
to make the Imperial situation still more interesting, 
Mr. Lapointe has just come back from London 
announcing the early demise of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act. Who does not recall the transports of 
agony that overcame our Guthries and Bennetts when 
they contemplated the danger to Quebec’s sacred 
rights which was threatened by the 1926 Report? 
Considering how badly the Conservative party needs 
an election cry just now along the lower St. Lawrence 
to draw off attention from the Protestant hero of 
Saskatchewan, it is safe to predict that the wake over 
the Colonial Laws Validity Act will beat all previous 
records both for noise and duration. 

* -* * 


important studies of Imperial relations have 

appeared.* Prof. A. B. Keith’s Sovereignty of the 
British Dominions is a survey, up to August, 1929, 
of the historical development of the self-governing 
powers of the Dominions and an analysis of the 
limitations which still remain upon their sovereignty 
and of the extent of the control still exercised over 
them by ‘His Majesty’s government in Great Britain’ 
which, the author maintains, is still in a very real 
sense the Imperial government. It is written with 
the precision of language and the lucidity of argument 
that have made Prof. Keith’s books the standard 
works in their field. It exhibits also that feature 
which has become increasingly prominent in his recent 
writings, the impatience of the schoolmaster at the 
naughty little boys in South Africa and Ireland and 
Canada who do not pay enough attention to his 
teachings. How dour must life in Edinburgh be to 
have so completely spoiled the temper of this the most 
learned of all the students of the Imperial constitution. 
But, as usual, Prof. Keith’s statement of the legal 
position appears to be quite unanswerable; and his 
book is a perfect mine for those who wish to find out 
how many cases there are,not merely in legal theory 
but in actual practice, where the Dominions are 
limited in their autonomy and affected willy-nilly by 


| is at an opportune moment, then, that two 





*THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE BritisH Dominions, by Arthur 
Berriedale Keith (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxiv, 524; 
$5.50). THE Dominions AND Drpromacy: the Canadian 


Contribution, by A. Gordon Dewey (Longmans Green & Co.; 
2 volumes; pp. xv, 772; $15.00). 
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the actions of an Imperial government which they do 
not control. 

T'o a layman the weakness of the book appears to 
be at the point where the lawyer passes over into the 
statesman. Prof. Keith has always been distinguished 
among his fellow lawyers by the clearness with which 
he has seen through the legal forms to the political 
substance. Although a Colonial Office official he used 
to be a conspicuous advocate of the extension of 
Dominion powers. Before the War he wanted to do 
away with the Imperial control of Dominion legis- 
lation by disallowance and reservation. Before 
Borden and Smuts achieved it he had already sug- 
gested the practice of the separate appointment of 
Dominion plenipotentiaries and their separate signature 
of treaties at international political conferences. It is 
too bad to find him in his later years prostrating him- 
self before sign manual warrants and all the other 
hocus pocus which our legal priests assure us is the 
essence of the religion of the Holy British Church. 
How can a man so shrewd really believe that the 
Empire will go to pieces unless the Foreign Secretary 
insists on using his formal power of countersignature 
of the instruments through which a Canadian pleni- 
potentiary is appointed and a Canadian treaty ratified 
as a real control? And if this guardianship by the 
Foreign Secretary is so necessary in order to ensure 
that no Dominion will act in doubtful cases without 
consulting the other members of the Commonwealth, 
why is it not equally necessary to have someone on 
guard over the Foreign Secretary himself in order to 
ensure that he also will not act in doubtful cases 
without consulting the Dominions? Quis custodem 
custodiat? The plain fact is that in foreign affairs 
the only severe strains put upon Imperial harmony 
since 1920 have been due to the policies pursued by 
the Lloyd Georges, the Churchills, the Curzons, and 
the Chamberlains in the British Foreign Office. 

Certainly, as Prof. Keith says, the present legal 
forms can not last unless the effective will to unity 
lasts. But it by no means follows that the continuance 
of the unity depends upon the continuance of the 
legal forms. If our constitutional lawyers keep 
insisting that the unity of the Empire depends upon 
certain fine subtleties about the position of the Crown, 
someone will start a republican movement one of these 
days; and a great many people will support him 
merely because they look forward to the pleasure of 
seeing the constitutional lawyers eat their words. 

* * * 


R. GORDON DEWEY’S work is a study not 
of law but of policy. His two volumes con- 
tain a detailed account of the development of 

Canadian activity in foreign affairs from Responsible 
Government days down to 1926; and they provide the 
most thorough discussion of the subject in print. The 
work is especially valuable for its analysis of the pre- 
war period and for the clearness with which it brings 
out the point that developments since the War have 
only followed along the lines that were set in the 
Laurier era from 1896 to 1911. When the Dominions 
were growing out of the colonial stage there was a 
question whether their growth should be along 
Imperial or National lines, but the broad principles 
of the question had already been decided before 1914. 
This being so, it is somewhat surprising to find Mr. 






Dewey so hypercritical when he deals with the policy 
of the King government. While he is always alert 
to defend Imperialists from the charge of being 
Colonialists in disguise, he is somewhat too ready to 
accept the interpretation that nationalists are isola- 
tionists and nothing more. Outside of Hansard he 
seems to rely chiefly upon the Round Table for 
expressions of Canadian opinion; and the Round 
Table, however it may have tried to understand the 
nationalist position with the head, has never under- 
stood it with the heart. If the typical Canadian 
nationalist is so parochial as Mr. Dewey seems to 
imply, it is an inexplicable circumstance that the only 
newspaper in Canada which makes an effort to get 
really intelligent correspondence from the rest of the 
Empire on current affairs happens to be the leading 
nationalist organ. Before he publishes a second 
edition of his work Mr. Dewey had better make an 
intensive study of the Manitoba Free Press. 


* * ax 


foreign policy, however, The Dominions and 

Diplomacy will quickly take its place as one of the 
standard works. It is when he deals with the future 
that Mr. Dewey seems most open to criticism. Like 
General Smuts he is worried lest, in our zeal to 
emphasize our autonomy, we fail to devise effective 
methods of co-operation among the autonomous mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth. He is convinced that the 
doctrine of regionalism is fatal. Concerning this there 
are two remarks to be made. In the first place our 
interests in foreign policy will inevitably follow the 
lines of our external trade and investments. The 
most significant development in Canada since the war 
has been the tremendous growth of our trade with 
countries outside the Empire; and what is true of us 
is true in a lesser degree of all the other Dominions. 
We are each making our own particular contacts with 
the outside world and we are each working out our 
own methods of looking after these new relationships. 
Mr. Dewey thinks that Pan-Americanism is an 
impossible aspiration for Canada. Did he ever hear 
of Brazilian and International Pete and of the adven- 
tures of our Canadian banks in Cuban sugar? Unless 
the world drifts into a condition in which a world war 
is again threatened and our main preoccupation 
becomes that of providing for our national safety, it is 
inevitable that the foreign affairs which will interest 
us most will be those in which we are individually 
concerned. It is time that we gave up thinking of the 
Empire as if it were a family of old maid sisters 
always interfering with one another, always giving 
advice to one another, and always getting into a flutter 
when one of them breaks out and starts keeping com- 
pany with some possible beau. 

In the second place, since our post-war Imperialists 
all pose as co-operationists nowadays, it is pertinent 
to ask them in what activities they want us to 
co-operate. Those pleasant days at Paris in 1919 
when Canadians and South Africans were buzzing 
about remaking the boundaries of Europe will not 
recur in our time. What is the policy of the British 
Commonwealth in this post-war world? We are told 
that the Commonwealth is the greatest instrument for 
peace that the world has ever seen; but the real 
question is, for what kind of peace? Most of the 


| N its discussion of the past development of Imperial 
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orators whose eloquence is aroused by this topic, while 
they talk about Pax Britannica, are really thinking, 
as their whole attitude shows, about Rule Britannia. 
Our co-operation, in their intention, is to be co-oper- 
ation against the rest of the world. The British Com- 
monwealth is to be an exclusive corporation. We are 
to pursue peace by being stronger than anyone else. 
What they are really striving for, however much they 
may deceive themselves, is not ‘peace in our time, O 
Lord’ but ‘peace on our terms, O Lord’. We have 
had sufficient experience in this generation to know 





now that people who are thinking along these ling 
do not really achieve peace at all. If, on the othe 
hand, our co-operation is to be based honestly on the 
spirit of the League Covenant and the Kellogg Pact 
we shall be co-operating with many other nations 
besides the British ones. When we go abroad we shall 
have to have our ticket extended from London to 
Geneva. If ever I meet an Imperialist who is sincerely 
interested in Geneva I shall be willing to listen to his 
talk about co-operation within the Commonwealth, 
F. H. U. 


MYSTICISM DEBUNKED’ 
BY BERTRAM BROOKER 


that it debunks mysticism. Its author, having 

had what is usually called a ‘mystical’ experi- 
ence, has here attempted to strip the experience and 
its aftermath of supernatural connotations. Dr. Bucke 
(a Canadian whose importance will probably long 
continue unrecognized) tried to do the same sort of 
thing in his Cosmic Consciousness. ‘This, it seems, is 
the way the modern western man reacts to what, in 
religious terminology, is called an ‘illumination’. 

Following such an experience a man usually dis- 
covers a vast literature, in practically every known 
language, which, previous to the experience, would 
have been meaningless to him. He finds that not 
merely figures like Jesus and Buddha, but hundreds 
of men and women in all countries and times, have 
had this identical experience and have sought to 
explain it. The homogeneity of all these explanations 
interests him, because the slight differences in each 
are merely differences of exposition. The core of the 
experience is always the same. He is thus led to the 
view that what has seemed to him a miracle of a very 
unique order is, after all, a not uncommon experience. 

Moreover, he finds that the experience is to be 
found somewhere (however obscured by superstition, 
ritualism, and so on) at the heart of almost every 
known religion. ‘This sometimes leads him to embrace 
the first religion which appeals to him as possessing a 
strong mystical element, and he becomes a Roman 
Catholic or a Buddhist or a Theosophist, accepting as 
much as he can of the paraphernalia of explanation 
with which these religions seek to elucidate the 
so-called mystical view of life. Either that, or he 
attempts to work out his own explanation in terms 
more natural to his own type of mind, feeling that the 
oriental element in most religions (including 
Christianity), with their metaphorical elaborations, is 
foreign to the forthright directness and ‘realism’ which 
is increasingly characteristic of modern western 
thought. 

Both Bucke and Murry took the latter course. 
Both have sought to show that the mystical experience 
is a thoroughly natural extension of powers possessed 
by every human being. They vary in their interpre- 
tation of this extension. Bucke sees cosmic conscious- 
ness as a further evolution of self-consciousness—a 


T simplest way to describe this book is to say 





*Gop: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF METABIOLOGY, 
by John Middleton Murry (Cape-Nelson; pp. 317; $3.00). 


step similar in kind to the development from the 
‘simple’ consciousness of animals to the more organized 
consciousness of the self which men possess. Murry 
also sees the experience of ‘metabiological unity’ 
(which is his term for cosmic consciousness) as being 
natural, continuous, and inseparable from the biological 
experience. But he does not regard it as a 
‘development’ of self-consciousness, which is _ intel- 
lectual and therefore only one ‘mode’ or division of 
the experiencing apparatus. He emphasizes the 
necessity of surrendering the conscious self in order 
to embrace an experience which unifies the entire 
organism and thus makes it capable of recognizing a 
still greater unity (God or cosmos or macrocosm) 
within which it inheres. 

That the subject must contain some points of simi- 
larity with the object, otherwise it would be unable 
to recognize it, was the axis of Goethe’s philosophy. 
This idea is extended by Murry and _ constitutes 
possibly his most important contribution to meta- 
physics. He makes it clear that until a human being 
experiences unity within himself (biological unity), 
he cannot possibly recognize unity in the universe 
(metabiological unity). There are no _ points of 
contact for such a person. And that is why the person 
who has never had such an experience fails (as a rule, 
completely) to understand the literature of mysticism. 
It is another ‘kind’ of experience, and as impossible 
to re-create by description as it is to convey the sound 
of a musical note to a person who has always been 
deaf. 

Murry’s attempt to describe the indescribable is 
intelligible to me only because I have had a similar 
experience. Others who have had the same experi- 
ence—and I can number a good many even among 
a small circle of acquaintances—will also find it 
intelligible. But I doubt whether it will be clear to 
normally self-conscious persons. They are likely to 
mistake his talk of ‘unity’ for the intellectual con- 
ception of unity which the scientist or philosopher 
arrives at by breaking down all the manifestations of 
life to their simplest source in a primal ‘law’ of 
‘substance’; or by the poetic or artistic route which 
discovers in the relationships between objects and 
events an intimation of an underlying oneness behind 
all phenomena. But these are only modes of 
‘approaching’ unity. They are inadequate because 
they spring from divided functions of the nature—the 
intellectual mode and the intuitional mode. It 1 
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possible to ‘think through’ to unity, or to ‘believe’ in 
it as the result of a succession of related emotional 
states; but it is not possible to ‘experience’ it unless 
the intellectual, the intuitional, the emotional, and the 
sensual modes are all fused. Objectively, of course, 


they are always fused in the individual organism. 
Looked at from outside, a man is a ‘whole man. — He 
is an organism that functions as a unity precisely 
because some unifying principle which we call life 
keeps all his parts going in unison. Cut him into parts 
and he ceases to ‘work’. 

The subjective fusion of all modes of experience, 
so that a man feels himself a whole man ‘inside’ as 
well as out, is the basis of the mystical experience. 
When a man feels this; when he feels that he is a 
unified whole instead of a bundle of functioning parts, 
he immediately senses, in addition, a wholeness or 
unity in the universe. Instead of regarding himself 
as a ‘part’ in a universe, with a God conceived as 
another part of it, separated from it and managing it 
(which is precisely the picture his mind gives him of 
himself—a body observed and directed by a detached 
intellect) ; instead of this he sees and recognizes that 
the universe must be like himself, a unity, otherwise 
he could not know it. He sees that unity cannot be 
something that characterizes him alone—the mere 
unity of a part. Unity must be the ‘condition’ of the 
whole of life, and he immediately recognizes this 
greater unity, responds to it, merges himself in it and 
becomes one with it. 

In his book Murry labours unnecessarily, I think, 
to show that this is what Jesus meant when he said— 
‘I and my Father are one’. Throughout the book he 
is obviously attempting to explain the experience of 
unity in terms that have no association with any 
accepted religion, and yet he cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to refer continually to the experience of Jesus. 
He believes that Jesus was a new ‘kind’ of man, a 
man who varied biologically from the average of the 
species in that he possessed this ability to sense 
‘metabiological unity’. He believes that this ability 
constitutes an evolutionary variation that is of value 
to the race and consequently survives. In all this I 
agree, but I do not agree with his interpretation of 
certain aspects of the life and death of Jesus, and I 
feel that this interpretation, whether right or wrong, 
is unnecessary and confusing to his main issue. 

The long autobiographical section, in which the 
author leads up to the moment of his own experience, 
while extremely interesting as a human document, 
serves no other purpose than to intrigue the reader’s 
interest and provide a ring of authenticity to the later 
chapters. It smacks a little of exhibitionism and 
adulterates the austere impersonality of the main 
thesis. Claiming, as he does throughout the book, 
that the mystical experience is a thoroughly natural 
and not uncommon occurrence, Murry seems, never- 
theless, to be obsessed by the uniqueness of his own 
case and feels impelled to deal with his intellectualized 
reactions to it. This is common enough among 


mystics, and has analogies in the ‘testimony’ so eagerly 
volunteered by converts to orthodox faiths; but in one 
who has arrived at so impersonal a rationalization of 
his experience this continuous concern with the per- 
sonal is unexpected and disappointing. The dragging 
in of six pages about D. H. Lawrence also betrays a 


fretted personality, and taken with other passages 
suggests a man over-conscious in advance of possible 
criticism. ‘The book, in short, lacks unity—the very 
thing it is all about. 

These deficiencies become the more important and 
irritating because the book is so important. One 
laments the presence in it of factors which are likely 
to turn people against it. It can only be hoped that 
having ‘disintoxicated’ himself from the mystical 
experience, as he himself states, by writing this book, 
Murry will now be able to produce a work of greater 
clarity and unity. He is undoubtedly going forward, 
but with his back turned, still occupied with the past— 
his own past, and such historical phenomena as Jesus, 
Roman Catholicism, scientific canons, and so forth. 
He tries to gather all these things together so that he 
can patch them into a unified system. Even in this 
task he is conscious of presumption, but had he pre- 
sumed still further, to the extent of creating out of 
whole cloth a new way of life in modern, forward- 
looking, western terms, his task might have been easier 
and his appeal much wider. 

As it is he has cleared the way for himself or for 
another by discovering a rationalization of the mystical 
experience which squares so completely with religion 
that God becomes unnecessary, while at the same time 
the most modern scientific and philosophic notions fall 
naturally into place in his scheme. In spite of its 
faults, therefore, this is a great thing to have done 
inasmuch as, after reading it, one feels that an era of 
division, during which science and religion could be 
talked about in oppositional terms, has definitely 
passed. The very success of the book produces an 
impatience with it. We are eager to get on to the new 
phase wherein the complete unity of all experience will 
be universally recognized. 
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III 
VIRGINIA WOOLF 


HE art of clothing a rambling meditation in fine 
| literary form is the art of Virginia Woolf. Just 
supposing .. . ., and how would it be if... ? 
and what would it feel like if . . . ? and how did it 
happen that .. . ? and off she takes us through the 
pattern of her thoughts, lighting up a point here, 
suggesting a deep emotion there, making us laugh at 
one moment, and touching the depths of experience 
at another, until we are familiar with one more human 
point of view, and have added Jacob, Mrs. Dalloway, 
Mrs. Ramsay, and Orlando to our list of close 
acquaintances. She leads us about in their minds, so 
that we accept their inconsistencies unquestioningly, 
and are no more puzzled or shocked by the mixture 
of serious and trivial than we are by our own pre- 
occupation with the toothache on the day of our 
mother’s funeral. 
Meditation, conversation, writing: the trinity of 
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expression in words is again united, as in Dr. Johnson. 
Here again, we feel, is one of those urbane writers, 
accustomed to the finest company, gifted with a power 
of expression which does not fail in solitude or in 
society, a talker, a thinker, a novelist and essayist, 
and, let us confidently hope, a letter-writer. It is 
pleasant to think that all the friends whom she men- 
tions in her preface to Orlando must be treasuring 
up nice little piles of letters, for our great enjoyment. 
But the first volume should, please, be published soon, 
before we, her contemporaries and seniors, are dead. 

Of late, Virginia Woolf’s published meditations 
have turned upon one theme, the woman-artist. In 
Orlando she seems to start from some provocative 
conversation about women in general, why they are 
thus and thus, instead of so and so. So she creates 
the character who understands these things because 
she starts as a man and changes into a woman. Or 
perhaps Orlando is inspired by the author’s knowledge 
of her own development, her recollections of the time 
before the growth of sex-consciousness, and of her 
own indignation at the pettiness it could lead to. So 
in an atmosphere of romance the theme is _ tossed 
hither and thither, and light is thrown on the per- 
plexing psychology of women, especially of highly- 
gifted women. The book gives us, too, something of 
the history of the author’s reading: her delight in 
Greene, in Sir Thomas Browne, and in the conversa- 
tional eighteenth century, which taught her ‘the most 
important part of style, which is the natural run of 
the voice in speaking—a quality which none that has 
not heard it can imitate, not Greene even, with all his 
skill; for it is born of the air, and breaks like a wave 
on the furniture and rolls and fades away, and is 
never to be recaptured.’ 

Orlando is autobiography, sex-psychology, history 
of civilisation, history of literature all in one, passing, 
without logic, but with perfect control and clarity, 
from one to another; a book to be enjoyed for its rich 
suggestions and alluring by-paths. Does any other 
history of English literature so vividly characterize the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, or score so 
brilliantly the Victorian system of taboos? 


Rain fell frequently ... damp now began to make its 
way into every house... The damp struck within. Men 
felt the chill in their hearts; the damp in their minds. In a 


desperate effort to snuggle their feelings into some sort of 
warmth one subterfuge was tried after another. Love, birth, 
and death were all swaddled in a variety of fine phrases. 
The sexes drew further and further apart. No open con- 
versation was tolerated. Evasions and concealments were 
sedulously practised on both sides . . . There is no stopping 
damp; it gets into the inkpot as it gets into the woodwork— 
sentences swelled, adjectives multiplied, lyrics became epics, 
and little trifles that had been essays a column long were 
now encyclopaedias in ten or twenty volumes. 


Poor Orlando discovers that she is expected to 
wear a crinoline and a wedding-ring, and to become 
a clinging-vine. ‘ “Whom,” she asked, casting her eyes 
upon the revolving clouds, clasping her hands, as she 
knelt on the window-sill, and looking the very image 
of appealing womanhood as she did so, “can I lean 
upon” ’? 

When we finish Orlando we are all ready for A 
Room of One’s Own; or rather when we have read 
A Room of One’s Own we are ready to re-read, with 
immensely quickened understanding, Orlando. ‘The 





two are so intimately connected that it is natural to 
illustrate the one with quotations from the other, 
After her rich life, Orlando—or is it Virginia 
Woolf ?—has reached the present day, possessed, not 
only through inheritance, but also through the 
imagination, of a host of different selves; ready to 
give the young women of today the ripe fruits of her 
experience and thought. This latest book of hers js 
a brilliantly-written meditation, exploring the subject 
of the woman-artist, enlightening it with all the 
resources of her mind. It is, like its predecessor, in 
large part historical, but both books alike throw us 
forward into the future. Orlando comes, in the end, 
to the excitement of the present moment, with all the 
past behind her, and all the future ahead. ‘What 
more terrifying revelation can there be than that it is 
the present moment’? The picture of the present in 
the remaining pages, and in A Room of One’s Own 
is the most cheerful in modern literature. There is 
a full daylight about it which is inspiring—a sense of 
troubles and inhibitions past, of youth past, too, per- 
haps, but of a very light and rich middle-age ahead. 
The woman artist, set free to create, sure of a measure 
of independence (represented figuratively by a room 
of one’s own and £500 a year) is mistress of present 
and future, and can afford to be her real self or all 
her selves in turn. When Orlando reaches the present 
moment she is alone and self-sufficient. Her senses 
have never been so acute, her movements never so sure 
and controlled :— 


She saw two flies circling round and noticed the blue 
sheen on their bodies; she saw a knot in the wood where 
her foot was, and her dog’s ear twitching. . . Her own body 
quivered and tingled as if it suddenly stood naked in a hard 
frost. Yet, she kept . . . complete composure. . . . She rose, 
but without precipitation, called her dogs, and went firmly 
but with great alertness of movement down the staircase and 
out into the garden. . . . Braced and strung up by the present 
moment she was also strangely afraid, as if every time the 
gulf of time gaped and let a second through some unknown 
danger might come with it. 


The present moment here described is so disturbing, so 
full of ferment, so volcanic, that we cannot but look 
confidently forward to fresh and exciting works from 
Virginia Woolf’s pen, lectures, essays, novels—let us 
hope especially novels. 


MarGarRET FAIRLEY. 
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‘YOU'RE COMING OVER THE BRIDGE’ 
BY J. D. ROBINS 


HEY had gone out with their little group to the 
Old-Mill for the dinner-dance. Each had pre- 
tended to be enjoying it, but without deceiving 

the other, and after they had used up the first strip 
of tickets, he said: 

‘I know you don’t want to dance tonight, Edith. 
Let’s walk up to Lambton and back.’ 

‘Just as you like, Frank,’ she said. 

The others merely smiled after they left, affecting 
not to notice their going. Frank and Edith would not 
be missed so much. For the last three months they 
had ceased to belong to the community; they had 
retreated into that selfish absorption in each other 
which made them socially useless. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that they had waited until their Fourth 
Year to retreat, for each of them, Edith especially, 
had been a jolly good sport and a splendid mixer. 
But let them go out and moon if they must. 

‘What do we do, what do we do, on a dew-dew- 
dewy day? You were to have this one with Frank, 
weren't you? Well, it’s funny, I had Ede. Let’s 
console each other. What do we do, what do we 
do... ? Shall we dance now? Gee, I like it! 
What do we do, what do we do, on a dew-dew-dewy 
day?” 

“They had so often slipped away for five minutes, 
and leaned over the little Humber bridge to watch the 
moon or the water, or merely to cool off, that it had 
grown into a habit, almost a ritual. Automatically 
they turned toward this bridge tonight. Their walk, 
of course, would be in the opposite direction, along 
the west bank. But they had turned toward this 
bridge without a word, as naturally as they had grown 
to keep the last dance number free. So much of their 
whole relationship was of this character, wordless, 
inevitable, habitual, beginning they could not tell how, 
continuing without arrangement, developing without 
speech, without any definite understanding. 

Past the arbour of the near end they went, past 
the funny end-pillars with the bird-cage tops, on just 
past the middle of the bridge. This gave them a view 
of the broken running of water under the east end of 
the bridge, as well as the litter-strewn, dreary island 
of sand between the swift water and the Old Mill side. 
In the night, of course, the dreariness was covered. 
It was not really dark tonight. Standing on the pre- 
carious flange at the bottom of the bridge parapet, and 
looking over, they could see the gleams of light where 
the waters tumbled; they could even distinguish the 
pepper-and-salt pattern made by intercrossing wagon 
tracks on this sand island just below them. A whitish 
patch finally resolved itself into a discarded newspaper. 
Willows and elms, some kind of sprawling tree cut off 
the view with grey obscurities of shape. 

It grew darker suddenly. The trunk of a birch 
still stood out, nicotine-white, refusing to be submerged 
in the dark. A wall of palpable black, easy to touch 
if one would reach over far enough, came out flush 
with the white trunk. A car came swinging down 
Mossom Road and up the bridge. As it turned its 
lidless glare upon the black wall, the latter changed 
from a solid cube to sheer space. The birch resumed 
Its breathing. 


The girl touched his arm. 

‘Let’s go on, Frank.’ 

‘All right.’ 

She caught hold of his sleeve, quick to detect the 
lifelessness in his voice. 

‘Would you rather stay here a while longer? I’d 
just as soon.’ 

‘No. Let’s get on. 
and he has to go at a quarter to twelve. 
have too much time at that.’ 

She said nothing to this, but took his arm as they 
turned back toward the Old Mill. When they came 
into the light of the parking space again, where the 
old millstones lay spread out on the sloping side of 
the road like gigantic petrified Lewis gun pans, he 
quietly pulled his arm away, keeping close to her. 
They turned off the highway where the river road 
winds its way to the left. He remembered the first time 
they had come down this road together. There had 
been a barrier across it, with a red lantern swaying in 
the middle. He had kissed her here, in laughing 
exaction of road toll. Except once, when they had 
come out to settle a quarrel, he had kissed her here 
whenever they had passed, after that first time. He 
reached out now to catch her to him, but she had 
moved just too far away. She was already yielding 
to the momentum of the downhill slope of the road. 

‘Race you. to the bottom!’ she called back to him, 
and began to run. 


He was piqued that she had not waited, and he 
tried to persuade himself that pique was all he felt. 
Even that would have disturbed him before tonight. 
But underneath he knew tonight that his reaction was 
one of relief. Oh, no, surely not! He loved Edith. 
There was no one of the whole crowd who could be 
compared in any way with her. She was the first 
girl he had ever met who had been able to keep magic 
little temple bells in a golden East ringing through a 
sober, serious discussion of Wordsworth’s Prelude. 
She was the first girl who had ever been able to make 
him feel chivalry as something real. She had made 
him proud, and exultant, when he exchanged dances 
with less fortunate youths, and .... Love her? 
Rather! 

‘Yoo-hoo! Ede, wait and give a man a fair 
chance.’ 

He was out of breath by the time he came to where 
she was waiting for him, beside the round cobbly 
bastion near the bottom of the first steep grade. He 
slipped his arm round her waist, and kissed her, 
joyously. But they were very sober as they walked 
on down the hill. She had twined her fingers in his, 
and he had disengaged them, but only to double her 
hand up protectingly within his own. 

Love Ede? Of course he loved her. Nothing had 
happened to cause any change. Yet.... A car 
came by. Mechanically he memorized the number of 
its license—4737. An old boyhood habit, never quite 
discontinued, asserted itself. He resolved the number 
into its prime factors. Divisible by 2? No. By 3? 
Yes, 1579. This by 3? No. By 7? No. 

‘Do you know what those two trees make me think 
of, Frank?’ 


Dave said he’d take us back in, 
We won't 
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He looked up, half annoyed at the interruption. 

‘What tree are you talking about?’ 

He must remember. It was 1579. 1579. By 11? 

‘The two we just passed. Look.’ 

She pulled him round, to see them. On the right 
hand side of the road was a tall, slender birch, graceful 
in every line, with branches which tapered out perfectly 
and grouped in daintily waving clusters of sym- 
metrical lines. In the starlit sky it stood, fairy-like, 
proudly fragile. Opposite it was a mutilated ash, 
stubby, angular, with great thick limbs that broke off 
at some joint, leaving a grotesque branch to continue 
its ungainly way alone. A tree bowed down, gnarled, 


crooked. 
‘Yes? Well, what about them?’ 
By 11? No. There were 6 left over. By 13? 


This was fun. 

‘Nothing, Frank, nothing at all.’ 

‘Well, then, why did you make me stop to gawp 
at them? 

‘Oh, just for no reason at all, except to get you 
going. That’s all. No, it isn’t, Frank. I think the 
tree on this side is more beautiful. What kind is it, 
Frank?’ 

‘How should I know? 
if you ask me.’ 

‘Well, I don’t intend to ask you. Tra-la-la, Frank. 
See you farther on, when your hangover’s gone.’ 

She pirouetted mockingly round him and skipped 
on ahead, singing. 


It’s a queer idea of beauty, 


‘Oh, I’m glad my heart’s my ain, 

And I'll keep it sae all of my life, 
Till some bonnie laddie comes by, 
That has wit for to wile a guid wife.’ 


He trudged on after, working up a rage, and trying 
dully to recall the number on the license plate. He 
was not going to stand for razzing like this. He 
would let her know that she didn’t have any mortgage 
on him. She could go to the devil. He had half a 
mind to turn back. Oh, yes. 3747. All over again. 
By 3? Sure, 1249. That didn’t sound right. Yet, 
many-a time before, she had pirouetted mockingly 
round him, and had skipped off, singing. She could 
sing. And he had laughed happily, had called out 
endearing little imprecations after her. She would 
wait for him at the breakwater, poised on one of those 
half-rounded boulders that were glued so ridiculously 
to the regular cut stone of the breakwater wall. At 
his word she would spring down from the boulder, 
from the wall, and float into his arms. ‘Tonight? 


By 7? No. By 11? No. There were 6 over. 
That was right. He remembered the 11 into 39 and 
the 6 over. He had the right number, all right. 
By 13? 


He was passing the breakwater now. He knew 
that she was standing on the last boulder, but he 
tramped sullenly on. She had run away on him. 
Righto. Let her run after him, if she wanted to. It 
was a silly performance, anyway. Wouldn’t the others 
howl, if they knew about it all, all this mushy kid 
stuff ? 

By 13? That was more awkward, since it went 
over the hundred, and conflicted with a dim remem- 
rio gs of a time when it had not gone over the hun- 
red. 


A fragmentary old moon was coming sulkily over 
the hill. 

She did run after him. She came running up to 
him. Then she walked silently beside him, only 
glancing up to him once in a while. He strode along 
so fast that she had to break into a half run to keep 
up with him. At last she could do it no longer. 

‘Do you mind—if we go—a little slower?’ 

‘Oh, I am sorry!’ he cried, genuinely remorseful. 

He had seen her glance appealingly at him, had 
known that she was running to keep up with him. He 
had gloated over it, and yet he was genuinely remorse- 
ful now. That, too, could make the little temple bells 
ring. He stopped, and she snuggled up close to him. 
He kissed her. 

‘Honey?’ 

‘What, Edie?’ 

‘Do you love me?’ 


‘Sure. Why not?’ 
‘As much as ever?’ 
‘Sure.’ 


‘I’m glad, Frank. Frank?’ 

‘What, Edie dear?’ 

‘Aren’t you feeling just quite so well tonight? 

‘Well, I’m feeling all right, but I’ve been worrying 
some.’ 

‘Tell me, Frank.’ 

‘Oh, it’s not about you, girlie. 
that I don’t want to bother you with now. 
you about it some day.’ 

‘All right, Frank. I don’t want to know before 
you're ready to tell me.’ 

She lifted up her face again, smiling, to be kissed. 
Then they went on. 

By this time they were close to the Lambton 
bridge. On their right, the big elms were cut off at the 
bottom by a rising mist, and they seemed to be drifting 
through a moon-charged haze. Past the elms the 
fence began, and the weir, and dangerous waters. 
Immediately ahead was the life-saving apparatus. 
The life-belt at the top emerged distinctly into view; 
the ladder was half visible; the pike-pole not at all. 
The whole stood out like a waiting gallows, like an 
empty wayside shrine, like a cross. 

They had stopped before they came up to this, and 
stood by the fence. He was brooding again, and she 
had moved a little away from him. She stood awhile 
motionless, watching the river. He stirred restlessly 
once or twice. Finally he spoke. 

‘We'd better be getting back. 
time.’ 

She looked at him, without moving from her 
position. Then he heard her voice, remote, yet 
feverishly eager. 

‘I want to go a little bit farther, just over the 
bridge. I don’t care if we don’t get a ride in with 
Dave. I’d just as soon ride on the street-car. You'll 
come over the bridge with me, won’t you, Frank?’ 

‘No,’ he said. “There isn’t time. Anyway, what’s 
there to see on the bridge? I told Dave I’d be back, 
and I won’t keep him waiting.’ 

She had already turned toward the bridge and had 
taken two or three steps. She turned her face again 
to him. 

“You'll come over the bridge, Frank dear. 


It’s just something 
I'll tell 


It’ll take us all our 


Just to 
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please me. It won’t take a minute. We'll hurry. 


Just because I ask you to, Frank.’ 

He stood still, without answering. The girl waited 
perhaps half a minute, then turned her head and 
walked slowly toward the bridge. He watched her. 
Twice, three times she stopped and looked back. She 
made some gesture, but she was too far away for him 
to see well. When she turned away the third time, 
he, too, moved, but back toward the Old Mill. 

The arrangement with Dave was all right. They 
had come through so much more quickly than usual 
that there was plenty of time to go over half a dozen 
bridges and be back at the Old Mill by a quarter to 
twelve. But he’d be damned if he was going to be at 
her beck and call, to trot along everywhere just because 
of a whim of hers. If she had a mind to break off 
with him, all right. That was her lookout. He could 
survive. ‘There were other girls who could dance and 
talk and dress well and look gorgeous. No one in 
particular, at the moment, but he’d find them. 

Still, the thought of relinquishing his claims over 
Edith was not pleasant. There were fragrant 
memories, proud memories, ecstatic memories, memo- 
ries of whole days when he had lost sight of himself 
in thinking about her. Was he being rotten to her? 
He knew that she had given up all her own social 
life for him. She had put up with his moods. She 
had cut out dates for concerts she keenly wanted to 
hear, because he had asked her to go to the Silver 
Slipper instead. Probably they were growing tired 
of each other. Had they loved at all? Was all this 
romantic tripe about love what he had always argued 
it to be, until he had met her, what his crowd still 
proclaimed it to be, just transient hot stuff? Anyway, 
she was the one who was calling the whole affair 
off, with her stubborn insistence that he dog-follow 
her across a damned old bridge, when he had promised 
Dave he’d be back early. He would go back to the 
rest of the party, and leave her to get home any way 
she liked. She would have her mad money with her. 

But suddenly he stopped in the middle of the road. 

‘Hell!’ he said, aloud. ‘What’ll I tell the others? 
I can’t go back without her.’ 

He struck a match and looked at his watch. Then 
he turned round and hurried in the direction of the 
bridge. He had not reached the life-saving apparatus 
before she came flying back to him. 

‘Oh Frank! Frank! I’m so sorry!’ she cried. 
‘Let’s hurry away from that dreadful bridge. Oh, I 
was so afraid you wouldn’t turn back.’ 
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EING what might be called a literary animal | 
find it as natural to muse about books in general 
when I am not reading some book in particular 

as to muse about food with a capital F in the intervals 
of eating. The trouble is that when I think of books 
I am torn two ways or rather I go to two extremes, 
being sometimes strongly held by the one and then 
switching over capriciously to the other. 

The more comfortable state is when I say to myself 
that there is scarcely any literature worth reading and 
that there is nothing new under the sun except now 
and then. When this fit is on me I destroy all the 
publishers’ announcements within my reach, all literary 
advertisements, and whatever might inconveniently 
remind me that books were put on the market yester- 
day and that a fresh batch is coming tomorrow—I 
draw my blinds, so to speak, on the garish sunlight 
of the Canadian Book Week and what not—and settle 
down to my old unassailable favourites, discovering 
again to my satisfaction how beautifully- simple the 
world can be when there is just Achilles sulking 
gloriously in one corner of it and Uncle Toby knocking 
the delectable ashes out of his pipe in another, Edward 
Fitzgerald talking eternally to a fisherman on some 
sandy beach and Keats’ nightingale singing its head 
off not far away in a grove of beech trees. 

This is a very enjoyable mood while it lasts, but 
unfortunately the opposite mood is always there wait- 
ing to break in on it and shatter its complacency. 
What it says is that there are new things under the 
sun and nothing but new, that for every good book that 
I can read in the coming year there are fifty and a 
hundred under way that I shall have to leave unread, 
that the life of a literary man is the most desperate 
struggle against odds that is known to the human race, 
and that somebody ought to write an heroic poem about 
it—were it not, alas! that this would add one more 
book to the already intolerable aggregate. 

It is the latter mood that has had the best of it 
with me lately, and this no doubt is because I have 
never been so much impressed as I am at present with 
the amount of good writing, really good writing, that 
is coming out month by month and week by week. 
The number of writers—poets, novelists, dramatists, 
essayists, etc.—who strike me as more than ephemeral 
embarrasses and afflicts me, and being unwilling to go 
with those who are cynical or Spenglerian about our 
civilization and say that its problems of accumulation 
will all be solved by the great biological house-cleaning 
that is already on the horizon, I have to admit that the 
future is going to bring more and more literature 
rather than less and less, and that the problem of 
dealing with it, the strictly personal problem, will get 
more acute as time goes by. What with the rise in 
quality of our general education which may pre- 
sumably be counted on to rid the country of its mute 
inglorious Miltons by making singing birds of them 
all; the literary emancipation of women which, we are 
told, will only cost the country five hundred pounds 
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r head per annum and is cheap at the price; and the 
growing despatch of our army of translators who give 
us the best, and sometimes the second-best, from 
abroad with such promptitude—there is no help for it, 
we shall be swamped. 

The obvious retort is ‘Why try to read everything? 
You can’t do it no matter how you try, so why not 
settle down and read the English novel or the French 











letter-writers or the Norse Eddas and be content?” 
The difficulty is that our human nature resists this 
solution, and rightly resists it, because the field of 
literature is marrow anyway if we set it against the 
whole field of life, and to ask a man to make a narrow 
choice within a narrow choice is to put him in a strait- 
jacket. Besides there is always that curious lure 
about literature, that endless twisting road to Xanadu 
which every reader treads who is worth his salt and 
which breaks down all our mental fences, repair them 
as we may. One book leads on to another; if it is 
an English poet today, it may be an Oriental traveller 
tomorrow ; Shakespeare one evening, Plutarch another ; 
and so on. The invisible links are everywhere and 
there is no avoiding them. 

No, it seems to me today—but I reserve the 
right to change my mind tomorrow—that there is 
another way out though only the dim future will find 
it. I do not believe in Spengler’s theory or in any 
theory of world-history whatsoever, neither do I 
believe that mankind can healthily afford to subdivide 
itself any further or carry the principle of specializa- 
tion an inch beyond the point we have now reached. 
What I think mankind will eliminate, and will have 
to eliminate, is its concern with the historical in art 
and letters, its instinct—it is not an original instinct, 
being on the whole at its strongest in ages afterwards 
recognized as decadent—to preserve old literature, old 
masterpieces of literature, and to make them a 
standard of aesthetic judgment. The habit of doing 
so has become so deeply ingrained in us that we act 
on it even when we are unaware that we are doing so. 

For example, the most inveterate of our literary 
tests is what we call the test of survival. I find it hard 
to dismiss it myself and have half-referred to it above 
as the obvious criterion. Yet I begin to suspect that 
it is all wrong and that we shall have to get rid of it, 
to unlearn, that is to say, all that we imply when we 
say that a work of art is only good if it lasts or—what 
amounts to the same thing—that Time or the element 
of Time is indispensable to sound criticism, and recog- 
nize that this so-called survival value is not natural 
and has nothing to do with biology and organic forces 
but is simply the old historical bogey in disguise, 
putting us insidiously at the mercy of the past and 
saddling us with a slow piling-up of literature which 
we cannot cope with for ever. 

When this mood is in the ascendant I like to think 
that the day will come—as in the course of centuries 
it probably will—when all this historical tyranny, dis- 
guised in Science’s clothing, will have gone and men 
will take the season’s books as they take the morning 
milk or the spring flowers, not as something to be 
poured, if it is good enough, into a Dead Sea of milk 
in which everyone is compelled to take his daily dip 
or as something to be tucked away, if it matches nicely, 
in the nosegay that Adam began to make for Eve— 
or Eve for Adam—in the Garden of Eden, but as the 





immediate and only representative of all literature to 
be taken fresh and enjoyed fresh and cheerfully for- 
gotten again. We do not blame the buttercup because 
it withers or the milk because it sours and there is no 
philosophical reason why we should think less of a 
work of art because we prefer to put it aside for good 
and look for another. 

It is the continuous life of the spirit that matters, 
not its past achievements. It may be that the pre- 
occupation with the one saps the vitality of the other 
and that if we had less history we, might automatically 
have more art, more literature. It is possible that the 
creative life of man, once liberated again from its 
Alexandrianism, will show itself capable of such exten- 
sion in width and depth that men will trust it to carry 
on what we call the tradition of art, not by furnishing 
models to make judgments by, but by keeping the 
tradition alive from day to day in ever-new and ever- 
novel forms. This would not be ‘Back to Nature’ but 
‘Forward to Nature’ at a new height, and when I think 
of this possibility I am eager to say goodbye to Achilles 
and Uncle Toby and to live in that best of Eldorados. 


INCONSTANT READER. 


COMMENT ON ART 


HE Fifth Annual Exhibition of Canadian Art 
T held during the month of February at The 

National Art Gallery of Canada, at Ottawa, 
was indeed something of a revelation. I found in this 
exhibition the answer to a question which is of upper- 
most interest in the mind of every Canadian,— 
whether consciously or subconsciously,—and that is: 
‘Has Canada already reached a point of intellectual 
and emotional crystallization significant enough to 
create a native art. expression?’ The answer was 
overflowing from the pictures I saw on the walls of 
The National Gallery and it said yes on every side, a 
most eloquent, a most impressive yes. I shall not 
refer to the few commonplace paintings which filtered 
through. They must be considered an unavoidable 
evil in every show that is national in scope and they 
do not harm the good work in the company of which 
they find themselves. 

Prudence Heward of Montreal and Emily Carr of 
Victoria, B.C., were the two glories of that exhibition. 
Miss Heward was represented by two remarkable 
figure compositions, ‘At the Theatre’, a picture which 
was shown in the Academy show, in Montreal, last 
January, and ‘Rollande’. The latter was exhibited for 
the first time and was the outstanding painting of the 
exhibition as well as a complete and beautiful achieve- 
ment as a purely Canadian art expression. Inspired 
by her environment and by the local colour of the 
Province of Quebec, her technique, as well as her 
subject matter, is the natural product of a native 
instinct born from a distinct soil and atmosphere. If 
one tried to reach a Canadian formula of painting, no 
work would present better elements to help us formu- 
late it than this ‘Rollande’. A bold, simple design, a 
sense of Jecorative values, less the non-essentials of 
superfluous ornamentation, a remarkable virility in the 
modelling of the forms and in the brush work, with 
colours that are vivid, fresh, and gay. The picture 
itself shows a young French-Canadian girl standing 
before a wooden gate, a stylized farm house and a 
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stylized landscape, in the background. The artist is 
not afraid of bringing strong contrasting colours to 
play in her canvas. One of the most fortunate of 
these colour schemes is that of the deep rose apron 
of the girl against her black dress. To offset these 
tones she paints the houses in a light blueish grey and 
it all balances beautifully and harmoniously. 

Emily Carr owes to the West Coast Indians, whom 
she knows so well, the source of her inspiration. A 
more sophisticated artist than Prudence Heward she 
represents an interesting phase of artistic evolution, 
and her ‘Indian Church’, the most daring painting of 
the whole exhibition, is a good example of it. The 
same tendency toward a general simplification of design 
and decorative values is found in this picture where 
she has brushed broadly a white facade of a primitive 
church against a background of weird tree forms done 
in a deep green. In the background, in particular, one 
senses the influence of her Indian environment and 
recognizes the figures one has seen on totem poles or 
on reproductions of them. 

In what I would call Canadian Expressionism, for 
want of a better classification, and as a convenient 
way to define the work of those artists whose per- 
sonalities are of paramount importance in their art 
expression, two men seem to be taking the lead. They 
are L. L. Fitzgerald of Winnipeg and Arthur Lismer 
of Toronto. Mr. Fitzgerald contributed to the Ottawa 
exhibition a strange picture of ‘Poplars’, a sort of 
wire-like entanglement of branches, as fine as nerves, 
as strange as a mysterious new written language. This 
as a background to human-like heavy forms of tree 
trunks done in a soft brown. Mr. Lismer also had a 
picture of a tree in this collection. It was an ‘ugly’ 
thing of that type of ugliness out of which new beauty 
is being born. It was again one of those tormented 
Lismer trees growing on hard rocks and there was to 
serve as a back curtain to this drama, a setting sun of 
a strange red. Then a relaxed sky of a calm blue, 
and far above the tree a curious crown of dented 
clouds with some traces of yellow and blue through 
them. 

In landscape painting, H. Mabel May contributed 
the most beautiful little picture of the whole show with 
‘Spring’, a well-painted rendering of a fresh day in 
the country with everything growing green again. The 
‘Laurentian Hills’, by A. Y. Jackson, with its humorous 
crooked telegraph poles, its half broken and fallen 
fences, and its heavily-furrowed trail in the snow, its 
fanciful mountains was like the achieved glory in 
Canadian landscape painting. 

What is known as abstract composition in the field 
of painting was represented by one of the finest 


pictures . e seen by Lawren Harris. This painting 
bears a literal and realistic title, ‘North Shore-Lake 
Superior’. I have often heard reference to Mr. 


Harris’ work as aggressive. I really think that the 
only aggressiveness of which this artist is guilty is 
that of applying to his imaginative compositions titles 
which have to do with the initial source of his inspira- 
tion: the landscapes from which he has borrowed the 
forms and designs out of which he creates his com- 
positions. Of course there is hardly any question that 
this discrepancy between the titles of his pictures and 
their contents is wilful on the part of this painter. 
He thus challenges the public with its stupid notions 
of stagnant realism, and trys to express through his 
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work and attitude the beautiful aesthetic truth that a 
reality of the mind is of more significance to creative 
art than a material fact. 

Having outlined the general character of this 
exhibition I feel that I owe it to several artists who 
were also represented with honour in this collection 
to pass their names on to the readers of these notes. 
Edwin H. Holgate, with his ‘Paul, Trapper’, con- 
tributed a penetrating and forceful portrayal of a 
rugged type of the Canadian North. Irene Hoffar 
with her ‘Legend of the Light’ has indicated a direc- 
tion that may lead her to a worthwhile form of 
expression. Clarence Gagnon and Albert H. Robin- 
son, poets of the snow, even when they repeat 
themselves, have a note of freshness in their work. 
Yvonne McKague is a sharply individual painter and 
her ‘Rossport’ suggests that she may produce pictures 
of no small weight. We also should be on the outlook 
to see what will come from the brush of Fred M. 
Amess who contributed to this group a ‘Design for 
Mural Decoration’ with nude male figures that was 
interestingly designed and painted. Francis Taylor 
sent a very advanced picture, ‘East India Docks, Lon- 
don, England’, which was beautifully treated, although 
it showed the greatest amount of modern European 
influence. He may be quite a factor in the art life 
of this country, after he has been here long enough to 
assimilate some of his environment and to respond 
to it. 

The sensational disappointment of the exhibition, 
as far as I am concerned, was F. H. Varley. I had 
heard that he was an important figure in Canadian 
painting but in his work I could detect very little more 
than vague reminiscences poorly painted. 

In sculpture Emanuel Hahn made a good showing 
with his imaginative character study and lyrical por- 
trayal of ‘Beethoven’. His portrait of the explorer 
Steffanson was a forceful piece of modelling, with a 
pleasing decorative design in the details of the collar 
and design of the hair. 

JEHANNE Bietry SALINGER. 











NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


Lorp LANSDOWNE, a Biography, by Lord Newton 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiv, 536; $7.50). 

Str GrorcE Parkin, a Biography, by Sir John 
Willison (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 278; $3.75). 
H ERE are two books of no small merit. Each is a 

serious, judicious, well-informed study of its 
subject. Neither contains any of that psychological 
blether which nowadays pads so many best-selling 
biographies, falsely so called. Neither lingers over 
trivialities in order to inflict upon the reader the peine 
forte et dure of the conventional two volumes. Perhaps 
Lord Newton’s book should have been a little longer, 
and Sir John Willison’s a little shorter. The former, 
ascribing much knowledge and good memories to his 
readers, often contents himself with allusions when 


explanations are really required, while the latter, with 
less faith in human intelligence, sometimes labours to 
point the obvious or clarify the self-explanatory. 

It is most desirable that the book about Lord 
Lansdowne should be widely read in Canada. 
Canadian ideas concerning the British aristocracy have 
been formed mainly on remittance men, who, so far 
from being typical of their class, are here because they 
are deemed unfit to associate with it any longer. As 
for noble officials, let us not forget that it was only 
after he had failed as Curator of Big Ben that Lord 
Lundy was sentenced to ‘go out and govern New South 
Wales’, while such decent and competent peers as 
occasionally make their way to the Dominions, in an 
official capacity or otherwise, are usually (like Lord 
Lansdowne) eager to go home as soon as possible. In 
short, to form a fair judgment of the British peerage, 
you must see it in its natural habitat. 

Once, referring to the Cecil family at a meeting 
in the United States, Sir George Parkin said :— 


When our British people find a family which can turn 
out such men as those, we do not care what names they call 
themselves, if they give us public service of the kind they 
have given us; and it would be a good thing for you 
Americans if you could get such use out of your Vanderbilts, 
Astors, and all the other people who have piled up millions of 
dollars. 


Now the Fitzmaurices were just such a family and 
Lord Lansdowne was just such a man as Parkin had 
in mind in this most characteristic passage. ‘Of birth 
and position he’d plenty, With blood and behaviour 
for twenty’. His father died when he was scarcely 
of age. He would have liked to live quietly in the 
country, reading and translating the classics, observing 
the ways of birds and beasts, ‘breeding pigs and plant- 
ing trees’, shooting a little, and fishing a great deal. 
Instead, he spent twenty-nine years in exacting official 
posts and, in addition, ten as leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Lords. And, at the age of seventy- 
two, well aware of the obloquy and misrepresentation 
which he would encounter, he published his famous 
letter arguing that a negotiated peace might be more 
profitable to his country than a war of mutual exter- 
mination. For the last twenty years of his active life, 
the pecuniary reward which he received for his 
services mattered nothing to him: and, though he 
enjoyed the affectionate esteem of all who knew him, 
to the public he was, first, ‘Saki’s’ White Knight, who 
made war on the Boers, ‘but not under modern con- 


' ditions’, second, the selfish and stupid oligarch who 


led his followers to reject the People’s Budget; and, 
lastly, the nerveless dotard who thought the Germans 
were going to win the war—perhaps even hoped they 
would. For those who still harbour the views of the 
popular press about Lord Lansdowne, Lord Newton’s 
book should be a certain cure. 

The biography of Sir George Parkin, while whole- 
some for Canadians, should be specially beneficial to 
Englishmen. For the average Englishman thinks of 
the Canadian, whether from St. James Street, or from 
an Ontario manse, or from the Great Open Spaces, 
as a stout fellow perhaps, but still a bit of a lout. 
Parkin in the flesh, born on a bush farm in New 
Brunswick, a province which he had scarcely left 
before going to Oxford in 1873, astonished the Uni- 
versity by his culture, eloquence, and charm. Just so 
should the Parkin revealed in this book show English- 
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men that the Dominions can produce a man of large 
outlook and lofty aspirations, with a devotion to the 
public good and an indifference to the idols of the 
market-place which no British aristocrat could surpass. 
In their experiences and characteristics Lansdowne 
and Parkin had more in common than one might at 
first suppose. Each knew disappointment better than 
success—Lansdowne through his defence of lost 
causes, Parkin through his advocacy of unpopular 
ideals. Each had one great triumph—Lansdowne in 
the initiation of the Entente Cordiale, Parkin in the 
execution of the will of Cecil Rhodes—and it would 
be hard to say which man’s achievement was of the 
greater international importance. Both men were 
utterly honest; neither ever advertised. Both ‘walked 
uncowed by fear or favour of the crowd’. Who could 
wish for higher praise? 
W. T. Waucu. 


GALLIPOLI 


GaLLipoLt Memories, by Compton Mackenzie 
(Cassell-McClelland & Stewart; pp. 406; $2.25). 
B* some benign whim of inscrutable Fate, Compton 

Mackenzie the novelist, a sick man who had no 
business to be on service at all, was attached to Sir 
Ian Hamilton’s staff during the summer of 1915. For 
the last ten years, he tells us, he has been on the verge 
of writing about Gallipoli but has never been able to 
achieve the necessary detachment. Now he has come 
to the conclusion that he never will achieve it and 
‘must be content with the less ambitious task of 
recapturing the emotions and excitements and 
embarrassments of one insignificant individual against 
the background of that heroic tragedy’. He had 
dreamed of a war novel in many volumes, but—‘To 
have taken that society on the promontory of Kephalo 
and extracted from it the juice to feed my own 
imaginary creations came finally to seem quite 
unjustifiable. . . . Somehow the solid fact of Achi 
Baba stands as doggedly between me and my dreams 
of a great war novel as it stood between us and our 
dreams of Constantinople’. 

We can forgo the novel without regret, for the 
substitute written in this spirit is superb. While 
learning his job as an Intelligence officer, Mr. 
Mackenzie made contacts with every side of the 
Expedition, his sensitive mind recorded’ every 
impression with exquisite fidelity, and all his 
impressions were sharpened by his grasp of the vital 
fact that to take Constantinople would be to win the 
War. From the morning he climbed up the side of 
the Arcadian in an inadequate apology for a uniform 
he was heart and soul with Sir Ian Hamilton, and 
every new disappointment, every fresh proof of oppo- 
sition and disbelief at home, every scurvy trick of 
fortune in the battles on the peninsula itself failed to 
shake his belief in the conception that had inspired 
the Expedition, while impressing more deeply on his 
heart a foreboding that the gods were hostile and the 
adventure was doomed to fail. Thus the very spirit 
of tragedy broods over a tale in which gaiety and 
beauty and humour reveal on every page the quality 
and the foibles of those men who warred against the 
angry gods. Mr. Mackenzie’s flair for portraiture 

makes familiar figures of them all: not only his famous 





comrades Lloyd and Deedes and Dawnay and Aspinal] 
and wonderful fellows like Aubrey Herbert and 
Heathcote-Smith, but the amazing variety of person. 
alities he met in even the briefest encounters are 
startlingly alive. Types are conveyed with an epic 
authenticity, witness this first impression of the 
"a in the Valley of Death above Anzac 
each :— 


There was not one of those glorious young men I 
that day who might not himself have vanllyg 9 or Diomed 
Hector or Achilles. Their almost complete nudity, their 
tallness and majestic simplicity of line, their rose-brown flesh 
burnt by the sun and purged of all grossness by the ordeal 
through which they were passing, all these united to create 
something as near to absolute beauty as I shall hope ever to 
see in this world. The dark glossy green of the arbutus 
leaves made an incomparable background for these shapes of 
heroes, and the very soil here had taken on the same tawny 
rose as that living flesh; one might have fancied that the 
dead had stained it to this rich warmth of apricot. 


These were the men who suffered six thousand 
casualties at Anzac in the battle of August sixth which 
was fought to give the night-landing at Sulva Bay its 
chance. Compton Mackenzie, just back from 
beguiling the Turk with rumours of a landing at 
Smyrna, sat up that night at G.H.Q. to receive signals 
of this critical operation in which all the last hopes 
of the Expedition were centred. No signals came 
from Suvla. The only signal that came through was 
from Anzac, and it read: ‘When does the next hospital 
ship come? ‘This one is full.’ At Suvla the ultimate 
chance to win Constantinople had been lost, as Lord 
Fisher would have said, ‘Because it was Buggins’ 
turn.’ Compton Mackenzie could not get to sleep that 
morning :— 


It was a long time before I fell sound asleep, for I kept 
waking to clutch at phantoms. There was no vestige of hope 
left in my mind that the Suvla Landing could now succeed. 
I felt as if I had watched a system crash to pieces before my 
eyes, as if I had stood by the deathbed of an old order. The 
guns I could hear might have been a growling that foretold 
the murderous folly of the Somme. The war would last now 
until we had all turned ourselves into Germans to win it. 
An absurd phrase went singing through my head. We have 
lost our amateur status tonight. It was foolish of me who 
had been old enough to appreciate the muddle of the South 
African War to go on believing in the practical value of the 
public-school system. I had really long mistrusted it, but 
since coming out here I had fallen once more under its spell 
as I might have fallen under the spell of a story by Rudyard 
Kipling. Yes, the War would go on now. 


This is one of the few bitter passages in a singu- 
larly generous and honest book, which, thanks to its 
very honesty, is packed with beauty; for to a man of 
Compton Mackenzie’s temper and sensibility the 
friendships of Kephalo, the excitements and dangers 
on the peninsula, the nights at sea among the islands 
and long days spent on Tenedos and Sappho’s Lesbos, 
Mytilene, are shot through with golden memories. His 
excuse for ‘not displaying as much moral indignation 
as the mood of the moment expects from a writer about 
the War’ is that his object has been to recapture the 
spirit in which he passed through a memorable experi- 
ence. But he has done more than that, for the genius 
of the artist has captured the whole adventure at 
Gallipoli and fused it with the spirit of that classic 
shore. 

RICHARD DE BrIisAyY. 
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INDIAN IDEALISM 


Manatma Ganpur’s Ipgas, by C. F. Andrews 
(Allen and Unwin; pp. 382; 12/6.). 

Tue Case For Inp1a, by John S. Hoyland (J. M. 
Dent and Sons; pp. 173; $1.35). 


T this particular moment in the history of India 
A it is of the first importance that the West should 
understand the point of view of the nationalist leaders 
of whom Gandhi is the best known. These two books, 
written by Englishmen who have for many years made 
India their home and Indians their friends, combine 
to interpret to us the mind of Gandhi and the mind 
of the general rank and file of educated Indians. 

Mr. Andrews allows Gandhi to do a good deal of 
his own interpreting, and so puts us into direct com- 
munication with this remarkable man. It makes us 
wonder, by the way, what would have been the effect 
on the history of mankind if great religious geniuses 
of the past could, through the gift of tongues, the 
printing press, and universal literacy, have spoken 
directly to the world. Mr. Andrews is not a blind 
follower of Gandhi; (on the contrary he sometimes 
differs from him profoundly); but it is difficult to 
think that any other European could have been so true 
to his spirit, and at the same time so sensitive to the 
perplexities of his English-speaking readers. It is the 
absence of fanaticism in Mr. Andrews which helps to 
draw us to this religious enthusiast of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas cover a wide range, but 
they are so simple, so clear, so radiantly sure, that the 
western sceptic can only marvel at such a state of 
mind. It is true that much of his teaching is but a 
repetition of the Sermon on the Mount, but that does 
not prevent it from being strange and foreign to us, 
so foreign that we must admit that there is no place 
for Gandhi and his ideas in our western civilization. 
Without cutting ourselves off from the society in 
which we must live, we can no more live as Gandhi 
lives than we can follow the teaching of Christ. But 
the overwhelming impression left by these two books 
is that in India Christ would be at home as Gandhi is 
at home; Mr. Hoyland is as sure of this as is Mr. 
Andrews. 

In any attempt to understand the present political 
situation in India, the interrelation of politics and 
religion must, according to both authors, be postulated. 
At bottom there is and must be, so Gandhi teaches and 
so the Hindu tradition affirms, a simple piety for one’s 
own, be it family, caste, village, country, faith. On 
this Gandhi would have every Indian build his social 
virtue. He is an extreme conservative, more conser- 
vative than we in the reform-loving west have any 
place for. In an address to missionaries he explains 
Swadeshi, and apparently he is explaining not a new 
doctrine of his own, but a principle taken for granted 
in Hinduism :— 


Swadeshi is that spirit within us which restricts us to 
the use and service of our immediate surroundings to the 
exclusion of the more remote. 

Thus (i) in the matter of religion I must restrict myself 
to my ancestral religion—that is the use of my immediate 
surroundings in religion. If I find my religion defective I 
should serve it by purging it of its defects. (ii) In the 
domain of politics I should make use of the indigenous 
institutions and serve them by curing them of their proved 
defects. (iii) In the field of economics I should use only 
those things that are produced by my immediate neighbours, 
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Press Opinions 


Recent Oxford Books 
Lord Durham 


By CHESTER W. NEW 
$6.50 


“It is curious that so exciting a subject has not 
attracted more notice from biographers. Professor 
New, who has now undertaken the task, has made 
a most careful study of all the material that is 
available. He has produced a book that is thorough, 
judicial, and attractive.” 

—From The Manchester Guardian. 

“He has succeeded in the difficult task of writing 
a book that is based on exhaustive research and 
yet makes such an interesting story that one is 
unwilling to lay it down.” 

—From The University of Toronto Monthly. 

“Professor New of McMaster University has 
given us one of the few really first-rate biographies 
in Canadian literature.” 

—From The Vancouver Province. 

“And now it is a Canadian who has written the 
first biography of Durham to be worthy of its 
theme... he has set forth his conclusions not only 
with sound and broad historical scholarship and in 
a clear unlaboured style, but with a fairness and 
coolness of temper not easily to be attained by 


anyone who admires Durham.” 
—From The Times Literary Supplement. 


The Testament of Beauty 


By ROBERT BRIDGES 
$2.25 


“The Testament of Beauty places Bridges with 
the masters.” 

—From The New York Evening Post. 

“Mr. Bridges’ new poem is an experiment in 
language, and, as such, extraordinarily daring.” 

—From The New Statesman. 

“The marvellous gift which England receives 
today from the Poet Laureate has the beauty of 
perfect aptitude; it is a gift of healing in a time of 
need.” 








—From The Times Literary Supplement. 


“The most veracious and thrilling, as well as the 
most learned poem about man, time and eternity, 
since ‘The Prelude’.” 

—From The London Observer. 

“Tt is the magnum opus of a man who is at once 
a scholar, a philosopher, a poet, and a lover of 
beauty.” 

—From The Edmonton Journal. 
“One of the most notable achievements in 
English verse in this century.” 
—From The Saturday Review of Literature. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Oxford University Press 


Amen House 


University Avenue Toronto 2 
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and serve those industries by making them efficient and com- 
plete where they might be found wanting. 


No words could make plainer the cleavage between 
East and West, and as we read more of Gandhi's 
teaching we are only confirmed in the view that what 
he considers good is out of our reach, just as what we 
consider good is outside the range of his demands. 

With the deeply religious virtue of minding one’s 
own business, so foreign to the missionary empire- 
builders of the West, is associated in Gandhi’s idealism 
(as in the Hindu tradition) the virtue of Ahimsa, or 
non-violence, equally foreign in practice, though 
theoretically at home, in Christian countries. If in the 
present crisis his spirit prevails even in part; if he can 
hold in check the natural impatience of his millions of 
followers, then undoubtedly the West should admit 
that here is a spiritual power, foreign and inimitable 
as far as we are concerned, but so much at home in 
India that we cannot do other than leave it to its full 
fruition. And if he fails he will be in the holiest 
company. 

It is true that these books impress us with the 
utter separateness of East and West. For a more 
hopeful internationalism we must read Tagore. But 
if we are separated from Gandhi by the hopeless walls 
of different civilizations we yet are his proud contem- 
poraries; and though we continue to live according to 
our own Western tradition, we may still be glad that 
another way of life is possible in another country, 


where, as Mr. Hoyland assures us, countless people are . 


unashamed of their own spirituality and unaffectedly 
true to their ascetic ideal. We can at least say to 
Gandhi in the words of his Judge in 1922: ‘It will be 
impossible to ignore the fact that you are in a different 
category from any person I have ever tried or am 


likely to have to try.’ 
MarcGareTt Farr_ey. 


IDEALS THAT WORK 


Tue Quest For Certainty: A Study of the 
Relation of Knowledge and Action, by John Dewey 
(Minton, Balch & Co.-Thomas Allen; pp. 318; $4.00). 

NCE more a Gifford lecturer has undertaken the 

task defined by the original donor of the fund. 
Professor Dewey follows in the train of James and 
Royce with no loss of his characteristic differences. 
According to Royce, who lectured before the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen (as the contract requires) in 1899, 
‘Lord Gifford’s Will calls upon his lecturer for a 
serious treatment of some aspect of the problem of 
Natural Religion’. Royce did not find this task 
difficult: he could discourse upon religion with ease, 
and his variety of idealism was of the kind that implied 
no exact division between preaching and _ teaching. 
William James probably found it less easy to be 
serious, but he did his part nobly and his Varieties of 
Religious Experience kept within the limits of the 
Will, though the amount of variety probably surpassed 
anything that even entered the mind of Lord Gifford. 

These earlier American lecturers found it necessary 
to construct prefaces which might, if need arose, 
disarm any suspicion that the rules of the game were 
not being observed. They were expected to justify 
the ways of God to Man: but James might fairly be 
said to have used his opportunity to justify the ways 


— 


of man, if not to God at least to the other men, 
Professor Dewey abandons the artifice of the 
apologetic preface and boldly presents to the shades 
of Lord Gifford what is neither more nor less than 
a careful summary of his philosophic doctrines, and 
their significance for modern science and democracy, 
From this point the book is an important contribution 
to philosophy and to the general literature of reflective 
thought. It has been constructed with obvious care, 
with a sincere effort to state a point of view which js 
to some extent novel, often more subtle than the casual 
reader might think it to be, and always supported by 
the faith that philosophy can and must find new 
material and new values in a world which is unde- 
niably full of changes. 

The selection of Professor Dewey as Gifford 
lecturer was a very proper recognition of the con- 
spicuous place which he occupied in America and the 
world at large. We naturally think first of America, 
but Dewey had personally reached the mind of young 
China. Wherever the world can be said to be in the 
making, and old ideas to be in the melting point, we 
may feel sure that the name of Dewey is honoured. 
In America enthusiasm has very appropriately become 
pragmatic. A bust by Epstein, a Celebration organ- 
ized by a national committee with two days for mental 
nourishment, and a real dinner at the end, a volume of 
essays in his honour—all these things have come to 
Professor Dewey while he yet lives. It is a great 
tribute, and all philosophers must feel grateful that 
at least one of their fraternity is capable of drawing 
great multitudes after him. It is true that one great 
teacher said ‘beware when all men speak well of you’, 
but Professor Dewey does not as yet actually stand 
in that peril. 

Those who have followed Dewey, even casually 
and at a distance, know that much of his influence has 
been practical and relative to his age. In education 
particularly he has been a champion of experiment, 
of free development, and of that vitality which all 
mass-organization seems to destroy. Some have been 
prophets of Academic freedom. Mr. Dewey has pre- 
ferred to offer the new generation freedom from the 
Academic spirit. Some philosophers, more particu- 
larly the contemplative sort, have had a pathetic faith 
in a well-ordered world in which there were at least 
a few self-evident and immutable truths upon which 
a thinker could take his stand. Mr. Dewey believed 
they did more than this: they made the error of taking 

a seat; the extremists positively lay down and slept. 
The transition from idealism to Nirvana was 
inexcusably easy; it was the drug habit all over again, 
just when prohibition was on the verge of being suc- 
cessful. As the poet said, Let us then be up and 
doing; or in philosophic terms let us be altogether in 
the making and aggressively pragmatic, hoping that 
the disaster of actually arriving anywhere will not 
unexpectedly overtake us. Throughout his work Mr. 
Dewey seems rather obsessed by this attitude toward 
the great thinkers of the past. He might have con- 


soled himself with the reflection that they were at 
best very unsuccessful in arresting the flow of time 
and, to say the least, might be considered the real 
original makers of the modern civilization. 

And what, in brief, is the message which Professor 
Dewey has delivered to Scotland and to the world. 
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Originally, as far back as 1886, Dewey was not far 
from the idealism which had been introduced into 
America by the more active spirits of his day. At that 
time religion was the root of philosophy, though the 
religion was much diluted by German metaphysics and 
denatured by the language of Hegel. But already a 
new trend was appearing, the vogue of successful 
science and its supporter industrial progress. This 
found its expression in Pragmatism, the creed of 
success applied to the problems of life and thought. 
The atmosphere of Pragmatism induced a new growth 
of the mind of Dewey, but he never quite adapted 
himself to the formula of that rather limited school. 
The form which Dewey has given the movement is 
known as Instrumentalism. Its central belief is that 
ideas, if they are to achieve reality, must operate: it 
is the ‘operational’ value of ideas which makes it 
possible to call them true or false, good or bad. 


Since those earlier days things have to some extent 
favoured Dewey’s creed. ‘The natural sciences have 
made astonishing progress and at the same time pro- 
fessed greater humility. The belief that the ‘laws’ of 
nature are provisional working hypotheses, and not 
ideas in the mind of a Creator, has gained much 
support. A recent book on the Logic of Modern 
Physics has most clearly stated the doctrine of this 
school. ‘To find the length of an object,’ says the 
author of that book, ‘we have to perform certain 
physical operations. In general, we mean by any 
concept nothing more than a set of operations: the 
concept is synonymous with the corresponding set of 
operations’. Naturally Mr. Dewey quotes this with 
a pardonable sense of triumph. He can also quote 
Eddington to much the same effect. This is the 
experimental method which claims to ‘prove all things’ 
and is to supplant the older method of contemplation, 
reverence, and conservation. Mr. Dewey discovers a 
‘traditional depreciation of practical activity on the 
part of the intellectual class’. For this reason intelli- 
gence has been condemned to a ‘position of 
impotency’. 

Philosophy, as some one has said, is a more than 
usually obstinate attempt to make our thoughts clear. 
As Gifford lecturer Mr. Dewey was called upon to be 
more than usually obstinate. He was compelled to 
go on with the argument and show that it would hold 
good when applied to social and religious questions. 
He has done this, and the result is in many ways 
stimulating. He would make life an adventure rather 
than a preservation of traditions; the standard of 
judgment must be transferred ‘from antecedents to 
consequents, from inert dependence upon the past to 
intentional construction of a future’. In plain 
language, we must try to forget the dear old buggy 
and keep a receptive mind for ‘new models’. Religion 
(to come back to Lord Gifford’s main interest) must 
be regarded as an accomplice after the fact. It 
consecrated the view that there is a ‘perfect and ulti- 
mate reality’ by calling it God, and made this reality 
a sort of compensation for life in this vale of tears. 
The new philosophy will incidentally give us a new 
religion, a religion of ideals that work and of virtues 
that make this life worth living. 

Professor Dewey owes his popularity very largely 
to the fact that he uses a language which the average 
educated man understands. He uses the language of 
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the market-place with tact and wisdom. If the 
reader’s education is above the average he will doubt 
whether all the generalizations are equally good, and 
whether there has been as much contemplation or 
stagnation as the criticisms imply. He will notice also 
that Mr. Dewey makes large reservations. For 
example, he claims to be a champion of ideas, of the 
importance of mind, and of the fact that the great 
moving force in history has been the thinking of its 
scientists and saints.. It is becoming possible to suspect 
that Mr. Dewey is an idealist in disguise and that the 
disguise is not very successful. Meanwhile we thank 
him for some very good reading and advise all the 
‘gentle readers’ who would like to try philosophy for 
a change that this is their hour of opportunity. 
G. S. Brett. 


CULTURE OF THE WILDERNESS 


Nipsya, by Georges Bugnet (Louis Carrier & Co.; 
pp. 286; $2.50). ; ; 

H ERE is a story of the Canadian northwest without 

rum, mounted police, fur thieves, or a beautiful 
factor’s daughter. Nobody gets lost in a blizzard, 
fights with a grizzly bear, or is rescued from a burn- 
ing cabin. This book alone ought to be able to lift 
the stigma laid by movie heroics on the whole north- 
west and bring that region again into the range of 
intelligent observation and literary significance. It 
well deserves the beautiful and highly sympathetic 
translation Constance Davies Woodrow has given it. 

The story is simple—the account of a young half- 
breed girl and her three lovers—Vidal Lajeunesse, the 
substantial Métis farmer, Mahigan the Cree sorcerer, 
and Monsieur Alec the white factor. The develop- 
ment of Nipsya’s emotional life provides the theme 
and the gradual revelation of her love may be com- 
pared with the exquisite unfolding of the spirit of an 
equally naive and primitive young girl in Pauline 
Smith’s The Beadle. 

The description is excellent; when the characters 
have grown a little shadowy, the world of dark trees 
fringing an ice-covered lake, of pale green willows 
and slopes of glistening scarlet berries clings to the 
memory. 

The tone of the book has the subdued softness of 
an autumn afternoon, so that even the tragic deaths of 
Mahigan and the old fur trader do not break its spell, 
and the second Riel rebellion plays a vague and remote 
part in the setting. The life of the Métis farmer is 
an idyll, viewed with the warm, poetic tenderness 
which pervades habitant life in Rivard’s Chez Nous. 
This idyllic quality is at once the charm of the book 
and its weakness. The people move in a kind of 
dream, never quite real, and in his character of the 
intelligent and forward-looking Métis, Vidal, the hero, 
is somewhat prosy and stiff. 

Nevertheless the way is pointed and a high standard 
set for other books in a fertile and practically 
untouched field. Through Nipsya’s eyes are seen such 
traits of the Cree character as talkativeness and 
curiosity, while the old Cree grandmother abandoned 
by two white husbands is a suggestive and_ typical 
figure. The vivid life of the posts, the voyageurs and 
the Indians, the Métis in all the subtle gradations of 
character produced by the mingling of Celtic and 


ee 


Indian strains, the secret, exciting life of the forest 
and the lakes, the impingement of advancing civiliza- 
tion upon the culture of the wilderness—all offer a 
rich array of clues to the writer willing to make the 
abundant material his own. In one mood, for one 
place and moment it has been finely realized in the 
book before us. 
Mary Quay.e Innis, 


LADY BYRON 


THE Lire oF Lapy Nort Byron, by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne (Macmillans in Canada; pp. xvi, 502; $6.25). 
he is not strange that for more than a century the 

story of Byron’s relation to his wife has been 
fiercely debated, and that even today there is no lack 
of partisans on either side. It is a story as contra- 
dictory and as essentially incomprehensible as Byron's 
own character. Nevertheless Miss Mayne has done 
much toward clearing it up. She has had access to 
papers in the Lovelace collection hitherto unpublished, 
and she has told the story of Lady Byron’s life with 
an obvious desire to get at the truth, and to relate it 
without an undue admixture of indignation. She has 
done her work well, and, if her book succeeds, as it 
should, in putting an end to the discussion of some of 
the most scandalous tit-bits in Byron’s story, she will 
have earned the gratitude of those who believe that 
the study of literature should be something more than 
‘chatter about Shelley and Harriet’—or about Byron 
and Augusta. 

The book extends to five hundred pages, and it is 
remarkable that one can read it through without find- 
ing it long drawn out. This is due, in part, to the 
fact that Lady Byron came into contact during the 
course of her life with many interesting people, but 
it is also partly due to her being an interesting woman. 
As a child we see her rather solitary, self-sufficient, 
superior, inclined to satirize people and events, and to 
bemuse herself with elaborate self-dissection expressed 
in vague polysyllabic language—and such _ she 
remained to the end. When she met Byron she felt 
his spell, but when he proposed marriage she refused 
him. It was due almost entirely to her initiative that 
they continued to correspond, and when two years 
later in September, 1814, Byron wrote renewing his 
proposal she accepted him. Her letter reached him at 
Newstead, where he was staying with Augusta. ‘His 
remark to her, as he handed the letter across the table, 
looking so pale that she thought he was going to faint, 
was: ‘It never rains but it pours.’ 

Byron had decided that marriage was his only 
salvation from the various amours which had become 
distasteful to him: Miss Millbanke, with whom he had 
been philandering for two or three years, would 
probably suit his purpose as well as anyone else. 
Moreover, she was the niece of his friend Lady Mel- 

bourne, she was an heiress, and her cold, Puritanic 
defences had not fallen at the first assault. She was 
in love with the handsome, famous lion of the day. 
He was a ‘lone being,’ a fallen spirit whom she would 
help to accomplish his great destiny. 

They were married in January, 1815, and the story 
of their honeymoon as related by Miss Mayne is surely 
the strangest ever recorded. Byron seems to have 
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conceived an intense hatred of his wife from the very 
beginning, and to have subjected her to the most 
ingenious cruelties. He treated her contemptuously, 
and first by hints and then in a fashion which she 
could not misunderstand he told her what his relations 
to his half-sister had been. ‘If you had married me 
two years ago,’ he reiterated, ‘you would have spared 
me what I can never get over.’ Lady Byron seems 
to have been stunned by her experience, and incredu- 
lous, but she kept up appearances, and did not allow 
her parents to guess at the truth. She was always 
deficient in sympathetic imagination, and she was 
pitifully incapable of understanding the normal and 
much more the pathological in the characters of others. 
She hoped against hope that definite abnormality was 
the explanation of her husband’s treatment of her, and 
when she was obliged to abandon this thesis she 
decided that she could not live with him. 

During the remainder of her life Lady Byron was 
more or less of an invalid, but devoted herself in a 
rather incoherent, restless fashion to co-operative 
schemes, to educational reforms, and to assisting 
various impecunious and irresponsible relatives—par- 
ticularly Augusta and her family. She knew many 
famous people—Sir Walter Scott, Lord Melbourne, 
Cardinal Newman, Mrs. Jameson, George Macdonald, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Robertson of Brighton and 
many others. Those who knew her best were 
conscious of a certain ‘starchiness’ in her manner and 
a certain implacability in her temperament. ‘Her life 
was Spring and Winter’, and the Spring was ended 
with her marriage. Surely no two human beings more 
incompatible in nature ever attempted the stormy 
passage of matrimonial seas. 


M. W. WALLACE. 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


THE SEVENTEENTH Century, by G. N. Clarke 
(Oxford University Press; pp. xii, 372; $4.50). 
T°? analyze the civilization of a century of modern 

history, and to estimate the nature and extent of 
its contribution to subsequent ages, within the scope 
of a single volume, is indeed a formidable undertaking. 
It is the task which Mr. Clark has set himself in this 
volume, and if the result is perhaps of little interest 
to the general reader, it is of very real value to the 
student of the period. No attempt has been made to 
re-write the history of the century, and there are here 
no passages which kindle the imagination, or recall to 
vivid life the romance of colonial adventure, the 
splendour of Louis XIV., or the feverish energy of 
Peter the Great. Mr. Clark’s method is purely 
analytical The life of Europe in all its 
varied aspects—economic, political, military, scientific, 
artistic, and religious—is passed in survey; and from 
a great mass of evidence certain conclusions are 
drawn. The first, and perhaps the more important of 
these, is that the centralized state supplied the force 
which gave impulse and direction to most of the 
material and much of the humanistic activity of the 
period. The second is that, in its intellectual life, 
Europe experienced a development so profound and 
far-reaching as to warrant the title of ‘the scientific 
revolution.’ 
It is in his examination of this intellectual develop- 
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ment that Mr. Clark’s analytical method achieves its 
best results. Mathematics and science, philosophy, 
religion, literature and art, are surveyed in a manner 
which reveals the breadth of the author’s interests and 
the sound quality of his scholarship. Among the 
historians of the century Mr. Clark is especially at 
his ease; and the debt of modern historic scholarship 
to men like Scaliger, Bacon, Boland, and the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur, with the illustrious Mahillon at 
their head, is fully revealed and acknowledged. In 
dealing with the more material facts of the every-day 
life of Europe, this method yields results somewhat 
less satisfactory. In particular, such subjects as 
economic and military development, the constantly 
shifting frontiers of the various states, and the struggle 
with the Turk, tend, when treated in this manner, to 
become somewhat uninteresting catalogues of facts. 
The central theme of the State and its multifarious 
activity runs through the whole, but it is frequently 
obscured by the very volume of evidence brought to 
its support. 

Perhaps the most valuable features of the book are 
its balance and breadth of vision. There are few 
factors of any importance in the life of Europe which 
have escaped Mr. Clark’s penetrating scrutiny. Unlike 
many historians before him, he has not been dazzled 
by the achievements of ‘Dutch Republicans, Sectaries, 
and Whigs, to the neglect of other men whose work, 
if less spectacular in character, was almost equally 
important in consequence. Republicans and Whigs 
have their place, but they take it side by side with 
merchants and bankers, philosophers and churchmen, 
scientists and artists. It is a comprehensive study of 
the manner in which men thought and worked and 
prayed and fought. In the seventeenth century men 
did a good deal of all these things, and the manner 
of their doing, and the results which they achieved, 
have had important consequences in moulding the 
society in which we live. In analysing these results, 
Mr. Clark has produced a book which will be an 
invaluable asset to every serious student of the period. 


D. J. McDovuca tt. 


THE BOGEY MAN 


Kart Marx, His Lire anp Work, by Otto Rthle 
(The Viking Press-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 419; $5.00). 
CAN one open a volume of contemporary biography 

without some feeling of trepidation? Today’s 
flood is swollen and muddied and carries such a deal 
of driftwood. Does the book bear a London imprint, 
the highly-charged epigrams of Stracheyites and 
Guedallians sparkle and flash at the first touch of the 
paper-knife. Is the author an American, then it is 
long odds that the reader will soon be caught up by 
the jazz-lilt of the ‘debunkers’ who pay allegiance to 
the two-headed god of the American Mercury. French 
biography for nearly a decade has been a business 
exploited along wholesale lines, with every outstanding 
character from Cleopatra to Pasteur novelized to 
order. The German scene seems dominated by a 
florid prose-poet outraging history and out-Landoring 
Landor by the ‘imaginary conversations’ that he stuffs 
into the mouths of his defenseless heroes. When in 


all this facile over-brilliant welter one comes across an 
author who gives us a cool, readable, and pondered 
estimate of his man it is a relief indeed. 

Otto Rithle is just such an author, and his Kay] 
Marx, thank God, is not as Ludwig would have 
recreated him. Whether the book is an outstanding 
contribution to Marxian literature is another matter. 
Rithle seems to have aimed modestly enough at a 
re-presentation of the father of scientific socialism 
with a studied shift of the emphasis to certain 
strategic points in the life and thought of his hero. 
Briefly listed, the biographical ‘facts’ that Rihle con- 
siders of material importance and to which he devotes 
tireless and lucid exposition are: first and foremost, 
the wrestlings with Hegelianism and the ultimate 
expropriation of the dialectic; next, the publication of 
the two gospels, the Communist Manifesto and 
Capital, with a lengthy discussion of each made more 
explicit by unusually ample quotations from the text; 
and, lastly, the three epic struggles waged against real 
or potential allies in the name of a new orthodoxy: 
namely, the unmerciful verbal cudgelling of ‘monsieur’ 
Prudhon, administered as a foretaste of the future 
Marxian attitude towards utopian socialism; the war 
of attrition against Lassalle, fought largely on petty, 
personal grounds which Rithle does not attempt to 
excuse; and the conflict with Bakunin to preserve the 
purity of the First International. 


Between the mountains of economic and political 
dissertation the reader is often allowed to catch quite 
satisfying glimpses of Marx the man, though Riihle 
has wisely tried to cleanse him of the mere anecdotal 
accretions that are the delight of the ordinary 
biographer. Still he presents a real Marx, bad- 
tempered and lovable, living in that dreary London of 
the fifties and sixties, with his boils and his poverty 
and his steadfast faith, like some strange nineteenth- 
century Job. To counterbalance the accounts of the 
three great foes, Rthle draws a very detailed portrait 
of Engels the life-long friend and benefactor. A pun 
in this connection may well be out of place, but surely 
Engels was aptly named, for never did any helpless 
genius have such a guardian angel to watch over him 
as Karl Marx. 

In a somewhat detached final chapter Rihle invents 
a new game, which he calls an application of the 
materialist interpretation of history to Marx the indi- 
vidual. The reader looks on with some _ perplexity 
while the haemorrhoids, the Jewish ancestry, and the 
fact that Marx was an eldest child are twisted and 
turned to explain the life-work of one of the greatest 
thinkers of the nineteenth century. This pseudo- 
scientific pastime seems a little unworthy of the man 
who shared with Karl Liebknecht the honour of voting 
against the war credits in the Reichstag in 1914. If 
Rihle felt he had thirty or forty pages to spare, a 
man with his experience as a German politician of the 
Left, could have put them to much more profitable use 
by some discussion of neo-Marxism. Lenin has told 
us what he thought of Marx. What would Marx have 
thought of Lenin and his grim courageous experiment; 
Marx, who already in 1861, foresaw that Russia by 
energetic action might skip the capitalist rung in the 
evolutionary ladder? What would Rihle’s hero have 
thought of the ‘yellow’ International, of such spineless 
degenerations of the revolutionary ideal as the A.F. 
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of L.2 Would the present British Labour Govern- 
ment have roused him to reiterate his remark on ‘the 
cursed traditional character of all English movements, 
a lukewarm reformism, coquetting and compacting 
often enough with bourgeois radicalism’? 

But, of course, here is just another swaggering 
critic trying to force his own view of the ought-to- 
have-been on a hapless author. Such a final chapter 
would have been as fantastic as the one Riihle actually 
did write. His Karl Marx needs no such appendix. 

The book has been done into English by Eden and 
Cedar Paul, who, besides being extraordinarily able 
translators, have acquired something of a reputation 
as Marxian experts in their own right and are now 
dubbed ‘comrades’ by publications such as the Labour 
Monthly. ‘The publishers have provided a_ large 
number of illustrations, practically all of which seem 
to have been taken from Spargo’s earlier biography, 
though there is no mention of the fact. 

Marxian literature in English is still hopelessly 
dwarfed by the German and Russian contingents, but 
the translation of this admirable biography gives the 
English reader a volume that is worthy of being placed 
besides Beer and Laski and Lindsay. 

Fetix WALTER. 


THE PUPPETS OF HISTORY 


Pome AND CircUMSTANCE, by E. de Gramont 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 355; $3.50). 
[? is seldom we get a glimpse, let alone first-hand 

news of the private life of that social group in 
France which clings most stubbornly to the traditions 
of the ancien régime—the gratin. Proust uses a few 
oddities of this class in order to provoke certain 
reactions in himself, like a cat rubbing against your 
ankles, but the standard article is better recognized in 
the novels of Bourget. On the whole, however, this 
group is as remote from us as the dead side of the 
moon. ‘All these great French historical names are 
like the bright skin of a fuit which is gradually losing 
its juice and succulence and becoming merely light and 
decorative as a ccolocynth. Yet, happy circumstances— 
piles of pesetas, for example, or a great mind—can, 
in a twinkling, bring back to the husk its failing juice; 
then you discover how good the fruit is’. This society 
‘asks for nothing because it has nothing to give and 
possesses no personal influence in the country because 
it no longer takes part in its government. But it still 
has the prestige of the past and, pro rata, produces as 
much intelligence and work as the other social strata 
of France’. 

Pomp and Circumstance is a highly entertaining 
volume of souvenirs by a member of this inner circle. 
The Duchess of Clermont-Tonnerre is the daughter 
of the late Duke of Gramont. At her birth her mother 
died and she had for stepmother Marguerite Roths- 
child of Frankfort. Thus she is related to half the 
aristocracy of Europe and to a great deal of Europe’s 
wealth. The name Gramont alone would have fur- 
nished Marcel Proust with frisson enough for a 
thousand pages. A thousand more would have 
followed from Clermont-Tonnerre, which links the 
Great War with the Crusaders and the Kings of 
France with the Christian Kings of Jerusalem. If 
Mme. de Gramont is not actually related to everybody 


of consequence then she has known or seen everybody 
in characteristic moods or postures. Almost too many 
figures crowd her pages. Hosts of history’s puppets 
fill out with flesh and blood at the quickening observa- 
tion of this society woman who saw them in repose. 
Thus while Mme. de Gramont might indeed have 
written a book of pomp and circumstance she has 
instead presented a series of charming and familiar 
portraits, principally of people whose lives are like 
patterns on a plate and without ostentation. ‘To these 
pictures she gave a title full of flavour and 
reminiscence, ‘du temps des Equipages’. The Eng- 
lish title is justified only by implications of the 
narrative, as, for example, the ponderous wealth of 
the Gramont-Rothschild marriage suggested in the 
description of their town house, where the family lived 
like Spartans, which was a huge mansion at the corner 
of the rue de Chaillot and the Champs-Elysées, and 
whose central gates were only opened twice in an 
interval of twenty years to permit the passage of my 
parents ‘hearses’ or in the charming chapter on 
Yolande, Duchess of Luynes and Chevreuse, ‘admirable 
stage-manager to herself’. 

A republican in the midst of decorative die-hards 
Mme. de Gramont, among them but not altogether of 
them, tells her story with sparkling simplicity, to the 
accompaniment of the hunting horn, or of the tinkling 
fountains of Dampierre, or of conversation by Anatole 
France. It is pompously unfair to the essentially 
feminine nature of these souvenirs to liken them to 
the memoirs of Saint Simon as the writer of the 
preface has done. The French have always possessed 
the great memoir genius which at times lifts personal 
reminiscence to the level of imaginative creation and 
rarely lets it drop to the triviality of reportorial 
journalism. Pomp and Circumstance is distinctly in 
the tradition, and if the balance falls sometimes on 
the side of journalism we must remember that we are 
no longer in the 17 but in the 1900’s. That makes a 
difference! It is only fair to add that often it is the 
translator’s use of Americanese which is responsible 
for this abasement. Madame de Gramont punctuates 
her narrative with passages of cynical sonhistication 
which might sell the book to lovers of tid-bits, but she 
is too much of a patrician and too modern to solicit 
the meretricious aid of vulgar linguistic localisms to 
set off her pungency, spicy enough even when clothed 
with the decencies of her native tongue. Her 
resources in filling outlines, postures, and passions are 
remarkable. Whether she is in Scotland, England, 
Germany, or France the atmosphere is unmistakeable. 
Her two-paragraph description of the fashionable 
audience at the Opera is worthy almost of Anatole 
France. So are her descriptions of many scenes and 
characters. Moreover her sense of life gives to many 
of her comments upon it a suggestive amplitude which 
marks her as capable of deep reflection as well as 
gifted with rare insight. 

J. S. Witt. 
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FICTION 
STRABANE OF THE Mutserry HILLs, 


by William Hay (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
414; 6/-). 

This story of a Tasmanian lake in 
1841 is a remarkable thing, and quite 
outside the ordinary run of novels. In 
Mr. Hay, Australia has a novelist who 
definitely has something to say and has 
a peculiarly forcible way of saying it, 
as well as creative gifts of a high order. 
To begin with he is entirely successful 
in creating the scene and atmosphere 
of his drama: not only is the strange 
countryside of the setting imposed on 
the reader with complete reality, but 
the atmosphere of that older, more man- 
nerly, and more serious society of 
colonial days is recreated with con- 
vincing fidelity. And this verisimilitude 
is extended to the characters of the 
Strabane household, whose study and 
portrayal is Mr. Hay’s chief concern. 
The steady restraint of his style 
heightens the effects of a drama in 
which greed and malice and cold, piti- 
less hatred are the grim forces at work 
under the conventional surface of a 
loosely-related family group; and his 
grip on his material never slackens. All 
the numerous characters are alive and 
vivid, even such strange creatures as 
James Oleron, with his dash of 
Arawack blood, and Cash the unique 
bushranger. A thoroughly sound piece 
of work, worth keeping. 


PRISONERS OF THE Forest, by Sir Hugh 
Clifford (Harper-Musson; pp. 345; 
$2.50). 

This is a story of a young English- 
man’s adventures while fighting with 
the Malays of Acheen in one of their 
innumerable campaigns against the 
Dutch. The author has built his mate- 
rial into the frame of the standard novel 
of adventure, with courageous heroine 
and foil, wreck of their yacht, capture 
for ransom, rescue and escape complete; 
but while there are a score of fiction 
writers who can turn out this sort of 
thing more smoothly, none of them can 
give us stuff of the quality that Sir 
Hugh Clifford packs into his frame- 
work, for he knows the Malays and 
their country more intimately than many 
of his fellow-writers know England and 
the English. The reader will find here 
much curious knowledge of a little- 
understood people, and he will be 
rewarded, too, by some exciting scenes; 
for when Sir Hugh comes to the descrip- 
tion of a battle in the forest, a forced 
night-landing across the bar of a 
Sumatran river, or an example of 
native magic, he pitches a first-rate 
yarn. R. bE B. 


THE UNKNowN Soxpier, by Coningsby 
Dawson (Doubleday, Doran & Gundy; 
pp. 60; $1.00). 

It is the author’s ‘mystic fancy’ that 
the Unknown Soldier in every country 
is a replica of a ‘master man who fought 
and died in all armies’-—as a doughboy, 
a poilu, a tommy. He possibly fought 
and died indeed, the ‘comrade-in-arms 
of our recent enemies.’ 

This little book takes the form of a 
manuscript with no clue to its author- 
ship but written by an acting-adjutant 
in the United States army after the 
war. In it the story is told of one Jake 
Cohen, tailor of the lower East Side of 
New York, a drafted pacifist and 
utterly unfitted for the army. He tried 
to be a soldier but his kindliness of 
spirit had no limitations and could not 
be confined even by National animosities 
in time of war. And his sympathies 
for German wounded and prisoners got 
him into difficulty. He was accused of 
treachery and shot. By a strange turn 
of events, in which a French Magdalene 
plays a part, his body was finally selected 
for the tomb of the Unknown Warrior 
in Washington. 

The little story is well told, but the 
initials of Jake’s name are a trifle too 
obvious and his resurrection at the end 


might well have been left to the 
imagination. 
Sprinc, by Sophia Cleugh (Mac- 


millans in Canada; pp. 298; $2.00). 
Sophia Cleugh set out to tell in an 
amusing and entertaining manner the 
adventures of some English people in 
Italy. She succeeded in filling 298 pages 
with as boring a tale as this reviewer 
has ever read. Her plot is good and 
could be worked up into something 
interesting, but her style is poor and 
the reader becomes exasperated with 
the endless, heavy, meandering sentences 
that try so hard to be light and whim- 
sical. None of the characters are well 
portrayed, and they say the most incon- 
gruous things. For instance, on page 
20 the father, an elderly, absent-minded, 
retiring professor of Sanscrit breaks 
into really amazing slang. It is not a 
book that the average reader with any 
taste for good literature would enjoy. 


M. T. Mack. 


THE LAUGHING QUEEN, by E. Bar- 
rington (Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
pp. 307; $2.00). 

Miss Barrington has been producing 
two kinds of books for several years. 
Some, written under the name of L. 
Adams Beck, were chiefly concerned 
with the Orient, while those written 


e— 


under her own name were novels based 
on historical characters of the western 
world. The Laughing Queen is her 
latest addition to the second class. Her 
subject this time is Cleopatra, Queen of 
Egypt. It is primarily a popular novel 
and adds nothing of historic value. 
However her Cleopatra differs from the 
Cleopatra of popular opinion. She is 
not a sensualist throwing kingdoms away 
for a kiss, and counting them well lost, 
but a Queen, beautiful, vivacious, and 
intelligent whose every act, including 
her affaires with Caesar and Antony, 
was done solely in the interests of the 
State—her State—Egypt. 

The style is smooth and easy, and on 
the whole it is a readable, amusing, and 
interesting book with enough in it to 
hold one’s interest for a few hours. 


M. T. Mack. 


Freip oF Honor, by Donn Byrne (The 
Century-George J. McLeod; pp. 435; 
$2.50). 

This is the last work of the late 
Donn Byrne, the distinguished Irish 
novelist whose vogue was begun by 
Messer Marco Polo and continued by 
Hangman’s House. Its real name is 
The Power of the Dog, and one is 
puzzled at first by the gratuitous dis- 
guise put on it by the American pub- 
lishers, who have nevertheless retained 
the preliminary quotation from the 
Office of Compline :— 


Deliver my soul, O God, from the 
peril of the sword and my darling 
from the power of the dog. 


But the mystery vanishes when one 
observes that by the substitution they 
have contrived to drag in an American 
spelling. The Americans have a right 
to spell as they choose, but they should 
leave other people’s spelling alone, 
especially in the very title of a book. 
Worse follows, however. In the body 
of the novel we find one of the finest 
and most terrible among popular songs— 
actually, The Wearin’ of the Green!— 
thus printed :— 


When the law can stop the blades of 
grass from growing as they grow, 

And when the leaves in summer-time 
their color dare not show, 

Then I will change the color, too, I 
wear in my caubeen. . . 


May we beg The Century Co. to change 
the color a good deal earlier? 

The book itself is rather disappoint- 
ing—an excellent but by no means 
magnificent rendering of that old, old 
theme, the British struggle against 
Napoleon with a beautiful, touching 
love-story woven through the web of 
politics and war: we hear a great deal 
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about the fat little Corsican, tender 
mists on Irish hills—indeed, the descrip- 
tions of weather and scenery are 
wonderful—cynical statesmen, heroic 
marshals, and so forth; above ll, 
Castlereagh. But it does not satisfy: 
after Vanity Fair and The Dynasts we 
no doubt expect too much. The Intro- 
duction is by far the best part, but its 
air of overwhelming doomfulness is too 
gorgeous to suit the chapters that 
follow. 


G. N. 


Diana, by Emil Ludwig (Viking 
Press-Irwin & Gordon; 2 vols., pp. 679; 
$5.00). 

Originally published in 1917 and 1918, 
this old-fashioned romantic novel by 
the popular biographer is now for some 
obscure reason translated from the 
German. Diana is an idealized figure; 
a woman, young, noble, ardent, and 
greatly gifted, who worships freedom 
and while giving herself generously to 
many lovers will surrender her liberty 
to no man. Pictured against a hazy 
background of high politics, and ever 
the centre of a group in which poets, 
diplomats, and magnates struggle for 
prominence, it is her personality that is 
the author’s dominant interest through- 
out; but since his creation lacks the 
living spark that alone could kindle in 
the reader a corresponding enthusiasm, 
we are not sufficiently interested in her 
fate to be saved from boredom. Our 
ennui is unrelieved by the subordinate 
characters, most of whom are as wooden 


as Hindenburg’s statue, or by their 
conversations, which are tedious. The 
purely physical aspects of love are 


treated with warmth and some under- 
standing, but for a novel of the scope 
he attempted the author’s knowledge of 
human nature and of the world was 
inadequate—like his wit it seems spread 
very thin, so that the book is like a heavy 
cake which transparent coats of icing 
fail to make appetizing. 
R. bE B. 


CANADA, WEST AND EAST 


BeYonD THE RockiEs, by Lukin John- 
ston (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 212; 
$3.00). 

THE StortED STREETS OF QUEBEC, by 
Blodwen Davies (Louis Carrier & Co.; 
pp. 94; 50 cents). 

If these two books stimulate travel 
at home they will justify their publica- 
tion. Mr. Johnston gets off the beaten 
path in British Columbia. The usual 
tourist route takes one from Jasper to 
Prince Rupert over the Canadian 


National, down the coast by boat to 
Vancouver, thence by Canadian Pacific 
through the Rockies to Calgary. If the 
weather is clear this can be a thrilling 
journey, and yet it is a mere glimpse of 
British Columbia. Mr. Johnston, who 
is a friendly soul judging from the wel- 
come he receives wherever he _ goes, 
takes us calling on the pioneers of the 
islands along the coast up the old 
Caribou trail, and the Great Pacific 
Railway, and finally out to the Peace 
River country through the pass at Hud- 
son Hope. There is much information 
in the book, and the friendly encounters 
and little histories and gossip of the 
pioneers make it pleasant reading. 
Several diagram maps in the text of the 
districts the author travelled through 
would have been more effective than the 
small map of the whole of British 
Columbia. We are likely to hear a 
great deal of this outlet to the Pacific 
from the Peace River country, the de- 
scription of it in the last chapters of the 
book is very timely. 

Miss Davies’ modest book is a graphic 
little history, and a useful guide book 
in one. It deals with subject matter we 
are all more or less familiar with, it is 
written simply and directly, and one is 
not too conscious of facts or dates, 
although there is enough material to 
keep one exploring around Quebec for 
several days if it is used as a guide 
book. 


If Miss Davies’ book suggests a trip 
to Quebec soon, don’t delay, because 
Quebec won't stay as it is. Part of it 
will be preserved, but separated, sub- 
merged, or modernized, as its original 
unity is fast disappearing. 

The book is illustrated with pen draw- 
ings by Robert Pilot and a large map 
at the back will be found useful. 

A. Y. J. 


MASTERS OF ETCHING 
Masters oF EtcHinc—20. ReEm- 


BRANDT—21. Marco.M OsBorNE—22. 
L. C. Rosenperc (The Studio Ltd.; 
each $2.25). 


Writing on The Art and Craft of 
Etching for the former Argus of San 
Francisco, California, Roi Partridge, a 
contemporary English-American etcher 
of international repute states :— 


Etching is an art because it is a 
stylistic means of self-expression. It is 
a craft because the etcher works with 
tools upon the metal and because he is 
a printer. It is, to a small degree, a 
science because chemistry is used, and 
because the etcher has to be more exact 
in his methods than the painter. 

This definition clears the issue when 
it comes to establishing a standard of 
art among etchings. Whenever an 
etching is the art expression of a big 
personality and of an outstanding artist, 
we have a great work of art. When- 
ever the etcher is merely a conscientious 
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worker on copper and a good printer of 
his own etching, we have work that is 
skilful and interesting from the stand- 
point of the craft of etching, but we 
have no great art. In between these 
two extremes we have a large number 
of etchings produced by etchers endowed 
with a certain amount of personality 
and whose temperament and reactions 
are reflected to a certain extent in their 
work. 

With these thoughts in mind we shall 
not expect that every book, published 
in the series of Masters of Etching by 
The Studio, will present us with repro- 
ductions of masterpieces or of prints 
equally fine in their creative inspiration. 

‘All connoisseurship, all established 
authority, has long given Rembrandt his 
irrevocable place as the supreme master 
of etching,’ writes Malcolm C. Salaman, 
in his introduction to the Rembrandt 
number, and the twelve beautiful repro- 
ductions of the master’s work as well 
as the note by Mr. Salaman help us 
realize that no modern etcher, no matter 
how great, could be less literal and more 
modern than Rembrandt. ‘Christ car- 
ried to the Tomb’ illustrates this view 
perfectly. 

That it is more than unfair to Malcolm 
Osborne and L. C. Rosenberg, who are 
given respectively number 21 and 22, in 
the series, to consider their work on 
the same plane with that of Rembrandt 
is more than obvious if one takes a 
glance at the books devoted to their 
etchings, immediately after having 
feasted on a few reproductions of work 
by Rembrandt. Osborne is a _ dry 
graphic artist who has reverence for his 
craft but no imagination and no grace. 
Rosenberg, while much ahead of 
Osborne in that he has travelled widely 
and has enjoyed his travels to the point 
of being able to translate certain of his 
impressions into line on his copper 
plate, is dangerously brilliant and too 
often repeats certain easy tricks of the 
etching craft. Yet, one will concede that 
he is a beautiful raconteur who has a 
strong taste for the romantic and does 
his taste justice. This is well empha- 
sized by the selection of etchings 
reproduced in the volume which The 
Studio has devoted to him. 


j. BeS. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ATALANTA Or THE FuTurE OF Sport, 
by G. S. Sandilands. (Today and To- 
morrow Series; Kegan Paul; pp. 93; 
2/6). 

The following extract gives a fair 
idea of the quality of the book—clever 
but too clever to be altogether wise. 


Many thousand years ago, there lived 
in the twilit land of Greek mythology a 
young lady who was a marvellous run- 
ner. Her name was Atalanta. Like 
most fast women, Atalanta loved to be 
pursued. Being amazingly fleet of foot, 
she always had the laugh of her 
pursuers. In an unwise moment this 
damsel made the announcement that she 
would marry the man who could out- 
sprint her. Now it happened that 
Hippomenes, the son of Megareus, was 
very much struck on Atalanta. But the 
young man was well aware that he 
would be outpaced when he came to a 
scratch race; so he consulted Aphrodite 
on how he could wangle a handicap. 
When Hippomenes went to her for 
advice, therefore, she knew that he was 
one of the win-at-all-costs kind. So she 
taught him a trick. She told him to 
throw golden apples in the path of 
Atalanta, and while the girl was picking 
up the pippins he was to prance ahead 
and win the race. Everything was car- 
ried out as arranged. It had been a 
very bad year for apples, and Atalanta 
could not resist the strong temptation to 
turn professional. 


The author is obsessed by the grow- 
ing tendency towards organization in all 
forms of sport and the resultant com- 
mercialization. The amateur must be 
outclassed by the professional. The 
spectator demands the best and only the 
professional can give that best. Hence 
the great crowds who pay to witness the 
performances of the expert. Hence the 
elaborate work of the paid coach and 
the business-like organization of the 
ticket offices. True, pathetically true, 
but not the whole truth. The small boy 
in ever increasing numbers still learns 
something of the meaning of sports- 
manship on the vacant lots, and there 
are still many gentlemen who prize the 
title of amateur. Mr. Sandilands is on 
solid ground when he points out that a 
professional hockey player, for instance, 
may be a gentleman even as a pro- 
fessional performer on the violin may 
be. And there is something very 
attractive in his idea that international 
contests in the field of sport may ulti- 
mately replace the only form of inter- 





national contests in which our ancestors 
indulged, namely, war. 

The terminology of sport is vague and 
confusing, and the makers of diction- 
aries are not very helpful, but the ideg 
that is gaining ground even among the 
spectators is the excellent one of 
generosity to an opponent. ‘Dirty work’ 
on the part of a professional is resented 
by the crowd who have paid their money 
to see him give an exhibition of skill, 
In short, good sportsmanship Pays 
because the crowd demands it. That is 
pure gain, and sportsmanship is what 
really matters. Professional or amateur 
standing is a side issue after all. 

M. A. Mack. 


YoutH AND OTHER Poems, by John 
Linnell (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 76; 
$2.00). 

It is a pity. Every reader will 
recognize that the author has lived 
through genuine spiritual experiences, 
and that he has put them into dextrous 
verse; but that well-known tingle which 
genuine poetry arouses never once 
passed through me as I read. To be 
perfectly candid and perhaps brutal 
(though nothing is further from my 
wish) the reason is that I seem to hear 
a synthesis of all the poets that have 
written since 1770; the ghosts of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, 
Browning, Tennyson, and Arnold are all 
present, but each (alas!) has lost his 
peculiar magic. Again and again the 
genuine impulse ceases, leaving the pen 
to continue writing by itself, as pens 
most unaccountably will; so that what 
began as literature ends as an exercise. 
Let me offer one example, the shortest 
piece of all: 


THE LOVERS 


In like solemnity the Twins of heaven 

Pace with love’s burning on the steep 
of night, 

And stir man’s soul for wonder at 
their grace 

To envying: that weight of human 
leaven 

Must choke the fount whence pours 
their pure delight 

Of all-fulfilment in the fields of space. 


The first two lines are good, the second 
splendid. Then he slips down: if we 
have been lulled into a mere sensuous 
dream by the cadence of those two lines 
we may form a hazy notion that the 
whole verse is wonderful, but if we 
remain alert, that dreadful word 
‘leaven’ ruins all—it is thrust violently 
in for rhyme’s sake, but what horrible 
things happen to the thought of the 
whole! 

G. N. 
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Tae ForEIGN TRADE oF CANADA, by 
Henry Laureys (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 325; $2.50). 

The book appears at a most opportune 
time. The question of our external 
trade relations will probably be the most 
important one discussed in the present 
session of Parliament at Ottawa. Dr. 
Laureys, who is head of the School of 
Higher Commercial Studies in Montreal, 
presents here a survey of the main 
elements of our present trade balance 
and then proceeds to discuss in detail 
what must be done to enable us to make 


full use of our enormous natural 
resources by developing our export 
trade. He emphasizes the need for 


better commercial education at all 
stages, for the study of markets and 
commercial practice in other countries. 
He analyses at length the steps which 
must be taken by exporting concerns to 
develop a competent sales organization. 
He discusses the part to be played by 
government services, the function of the 
banks and other credit organizations; 
and he points out the gaps which at 
present exist in Canada in our technical 
facilities for developing an export trade. 
His book is especially useful for its 
discussion of what the other main com- 
mercial countries, and notably the 
United States, have done in these mat- 
ters. He does not believe that the 
device of a high protective tariff will 
solve the problem for us; but he does 
insist that there are a great many things 
yet to be done by both our manufac- 
turers and our government before 
Canada can compete as successfully as 
she should with our main competitors 
in the world market. Someone should 
present a copy of this book to the 
Honourable R. B. Bennett. 


F. H. U. 
Town-Hat, Tonicut!, by Walter 
McRaye (Ryerson Press; pp. 256; 
$2.50). 
This account of the career and 


opinions of a public entertainer, who 
later became a lecturer on public ques- 
tions such as ‘Canadianizing Canada’ 
(one of the chapters), forms in its way 
an invaluable document: it reveals 
what an immense number of Canadians 
are like and what they are thinking. 
Moreover, the reminiscences will delight 
many a reader who remembers ‘when 
this was all fields’, as they say in Eng- 
land. The production leaves something 
to be desired: for example, there is no 
date imprint, the punctuation is bad, 
and on the very first page Lord 
Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes 
is given as Letters from High Altitudes. 
G. N. 


TueEsE Be Your Gops, by Leslie 
Roberts, illustrated by A. G. Racey 
(Musson; pp. 319; $2.50). 

Many an innocent reader must have 
gone to this book expecting a Canadian 
counterpart to A.G.G.’s Prophets, Priests 
and Kings or to T.R.B.’s Washington 
letters. Alas, we are still incapable of 
such things in Canada. In spite of its 
title this book is just the usual Polly- 
anna-Rotary-American Magazine sort 
of slush about our great and near-great. 
The slush got so thick by the time that 
the author reached E. W. Beatty, ‘the 
man with the world’s biggest job’, that 
this reviewer failed to wade any further. 
He did notice, however, near the end, 
that the University of Toronto ‘breeds 
two-fisted youngsters who can face the 
world four-square if they have wit 
enough to breathe the basic things which 
are in its mellow air’. The book is 
mostly like that. If the author doesn’t 
land a job as publicity agent for one of 
the great men he portrays here, there 
is no justice in this world. Of the 
drawings which accompany the text it 
is sufficient to remark that the artist 
makes R. B. Bennett look like an intel- 
lectual and presents J. W. Dafoe with 
his hair brushed. 

hy, EH. U. 


Pup AND Paper-MAKING IN CANADA, 
by J. W. Shipley (Longmans Green and 
Co.; pp. 139; $1.25). 

The pulp and paper industry in 
Canada has grown so rapidly in recent 
years and makes so large a contribution 
to our export trade that many a layman 
must have wished for a short account of 
all the stages in the industry between 
the spruce forest and the Sunday paper. 
This admirable little book supplies 
exactly what is wanted. It explains the 
various materials from which different 
kinds of paper are made, outlines the 
situation and extent of our Canadian 
forests, and then traces in detail the 
processes by which the log is turned 
into pulp and the pulp into paper. It 
adds a chapter explaining how artificial 
silk is made. Scattered through the 


book are illustrations which assist the 
explanations of the text. Finally, brief 
statistics are given to show the large 
part which the industry plays in present- 
day Canada. The author is Associate 
Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. His book deserves 
a wide circulation. 


F. H. U. 


Tue AcE oF GREY AND PEEL, by H. 
W. C. Davis (Oxford University 
Press; pp. ix, 347; $4.50). 

This book was the last work of the 
late Prof. Davis of Oxford. It deals 
with that great revolutionary period of 
the end of the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth century during 
which the economic and political insti- 
tutions of Britain were made over anew. 
We have many narrative histories of 
this period and many studies of the 
political and social ideas which charac- 
terized it. Mr. Davis’s book is a study 
of the way in which ideas worked them- 
selves out in the practice of the two 
political parties, the Whigs and the 
Tories. It is full of that careful 
analysis and dispassionate common sense 
which marked all of Mr. Davis’s 
writings. But somehow the author is so 
impartial and judicial that we almost 
forget that the age of which we are 
reading was full of colour and move- 
ment and passion. And there are none 
of those subtle and penetrating observa- 
tions about human nature in general and 
English human nature in _ particular 
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which light up the writings of M. 
Halévy on the same period and make 
one feel that one is being given a new 
insight into the life of the time. Mr. 
Davis chose the two most moderate, 
most discreet, and most uninteresting 
men of the period to give the title to his 
book; and the reader instinctively pro- 
tests. Yet it is the genius of English 
politics that great ideas are finally 
translated into Acts of Parliament in 
that country by Peels and Greys. And 
perhaps this patient and unexciting 
analysis of how those strange English 
phenomena, the Whig and Tory parties, 
adjusted their minds to the needs of a 
new generation is all the more valuable 
because it devotes so much attention to 
the ordinary moderate practical poli- 
tician. 


F. H. U. 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, by Carl Y. 
Connor (Louis Carrier; pp. 210; $3.00). 

The preliminary pages of this book 
give the following information: the 
frontispiece is from a drawing by A. 
Dickson Patterson, R.C.A., made from 
a photograph owned by Lorne Pierce, 
F.R.C.S., LL.D.; the medallion on the 
jacket is reproduced from a plaque by 
R. Tait McKenzie, M.D., LL.D.; the 
Foreword is by Ray Palmer Baker, 
M.A., Ph.D.; and the author is a B.A. 
(Toronto), A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. 
(Columbia), was formerly fellow and 
instructor in Columbia University, and 
is now Professor of English at Sweet 
Briar College, Virginia. He acknowl- 
edges the ‘great assistance’ of Professor 
W. P. Trent of Columbia, ‘under whose 
invaluable direction the work was 
carried on’. Adventuring further, the 
courageous reader will be surprised to 
find that the rest of the book consists 
of the simplest and dullest sort of 
biography and the weakest attempt at 
literary criticism. The volume is fur- 
ther distinguished by an excessive use 
of italic type and an_ extraordinary 
number of printer’s errors—although 
the worst of these (‘pampered to’ for 
‘pandered to’) should possibly be 
credited to Mr. Connor. On the whole 
the book is not worth three dollars. 

H. K. G. 


Peter LAVELLE, by John Brophy (J. 
M. Dent & Sons; pp. 298; $2.00). 

Peter Lavelle deals with the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible topic of the contrast 
between the two generations separated 
by the event of the Great War. Mr. 
Brophy has not presented a_ very 
attractive picture of the modern gener- 
ation; it is divided apparently into the 


sheep and the goats. On one side there 
is Hugh Richmond, a self-conscious, 
serious, and rather boring young man; 
on the other, Daphne Semple and 
Eugene Turton, both selfish, sensual, 
and brainless. The question as to which 
is the preferable is doubtful. 


Mr. Brophy is much more successful 
in his treatment of the older characters. 
Peter Lavelle, the principal character, 
is an attractive and likeable figure 
whose sound common sense, humour, 
and ability to face reality are a pleasant 
relief. 


This novel would be greatly improved 
if Mr. Brophy had not concentrated so 
much on the problem of sex. The 
continual reiteration, the constant 
emphasis on this becomes annoying since 
it has not even the saving grace of 
adding either to the development of plot 





or character. ‘To put it crudely,’ seems 
at times to be Mr. Brophy’s earnest 
ambition. 

Mr. Brophy writes in an interesting 
style and the passages dealing with 
Tysons Manor Estate are well handled, 


Mopern CosMOLOGIES, a_ historical 
sketch of researches and theories con- 
cerning the structure of the Universe, 
by Hector Macpherson (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 131; $2.25). 

The development of cosmological 
thought has been followed from the 
ancient geocentric views of Thales—to 
whom the earth was a circular disc 
floating on water—through the compli- 
cated rotating spheres of Eudoxus, the 
epicycles of Ptolemy, the heliocentric 
heresies of Copernicus and Galileo, the 
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REPRODUCTIONS 
A Series of Canadian Drawings- 














$1.25 for the set of 12. 











12 Strong, Decorative Drawings, distinctly 
Canadian in subject and sentiment, ready for 
framing. The connoisseur will appreciate these 
pictures for the dining room or study wall. 


sets signed by the artist at $35.00 per set. 
Postage 15c. Size of drawings 103x12. 
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astonishingly modern views of that 
penetrating observer the elder Herschel, 
down to the recent work of Kapteyn, 
Shapley, and Hubble, by which the earth 
is now reduced to the status of one of 
the smaller satellites of a small, undis- 
tinguished, elderly star, a member of a 
local star cluster—one of many such in 
the stellar system forming the milky 
way. The milky way is itself a fairly 
large spiral nebula, amongst the two 
million or more of similar spirals which 
constitute the next larger order of 
system. 

Fortunately the inflexion of the curve 
showing the increase of the accepted 
size of the universe plotted against years 
A.D. seems to be in sight, since the 
theory of relativity in the hands of 
Hubble would limit the radius of 
curvature of the ‘finite but unbounded 
Universe’ of Einstein and De Sitter to 
27 x 1010 parsecs. A ray of light, 
starting today would thus be able to 
make the complete circuit of the 
Universe in the next 8 to 9 x 1010 years. 
A good deal may have -happened, of 
course, to our cosmos both in theory 
and in practice, before this enterprising 
ray returns, 

Dr. Macpherson has condensed, within 
the rather more limited confines of this 
excellent little book an astonishing 
amount of recently obtained informa- 
tion, particularly with regard to the 
status of the nebulae, the distance, and 
significance of the globular clusters, and 
the occurrence of ‘island universes’. 
The book is eminently readable and may 
confidently be recommended to those 
who would wish to obtain a clear picture 
of modern conceptions of the structure 
of the universe without delving too 
deeply into the more formidable text 
books or the original astronomical 
literature. A short list of recent text 
books of astronomy, cosmogony and 
astrophysics, which the author would 
recommend to those who wish to read 
more widely, might, however, be a use- 
ful addendum to the present book. 

H. D. K. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 
CANADIAN BOOKS 
CanapA West, by Frederick Niven 
(J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 188; $1.50). 
THe Natura, History oF THE 
Dousie-Crestep CorMoRANT, by Har- 
tison F. Lewis (Ru-Mi-Lou Books; pp. 
94; 75 cents). 
THE Foreicn TRADE oF CANADA, by 
Henry Laureys (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. ix, 325; $2.50). 


Turse Be Your Gops, by Leslie 
Roberts (Musson Book Co.; pp. 319; 
$2.50). 

EpucationaL PsycHo.ocy, by Peter 
Sandiford (Longmans, Green & Co.; 
pp. xix, 406; $3.50). 

EMIGRATION FrRoM THE BritisH ISLES, 
by W. A. Carrothers (P. S. King & Son- 
Irwin & Gordon; pp. 328; 15/-). 

E.1jJAH, with illustrative drawings by 
Bertram Brooker (W. E. Rudge-Mac- 
millans in Canada; 10 plates; $10.00). 

5000 Facts Asout CaNnapbA, compiled 
by Frank Yeigh (Canadian Facts Pub- 
lishing Co.; pp. 80; 35 cents). 

EXPLORERS, SOLDIERS AND STATESMEN, 
by W. J. Karr (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 
x, 345; $1.50). 

REBELS AND OTHER Love PorMs, by 
Ramon Francisco (Graphic Publishers 
Ltd.; pp. 93; $1.50). 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
EDUCATION OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
FOR THE YEAR 1928-29 (King’s Printer, 
Quebec; pp. xxiv, 507). 


GENERAL 

WinwtaMm Kirsy, by Lorne Pierce 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xiv, 477; 
$5.00). 

Pup AND Paper-MAKING IN CANADA, 
by J. W. Shipley (Longmans, Green; 
pp. 139; $1.25). 

Fox Huntinc 1n Canapa, and Some 
Men who made it, by Frank Proctor 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 373; $4.00). 

THE Case For Inp1A, by John S. Hoy- 
land (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. vi, 173; 
$1.35). 

THe Fiery Way, by Franz Schali- 
wecker (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. 252; 
$2.00). 


ENGLISH PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAI, 


Purases, by G. L. Apperson (J. M. 
Dent & Sons; pp. ix, 721; $10.00). 

EDMUND BuRKE, AND THE REVOLT 
AGAINST THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, by 
Alfred Cobban (Allen & Unwin; pp. 
280; 8/6). 

Drum & Monkey, by George Man- 
ning-Sanders (Faber & Faber-Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. 328; $2.00). 

Roots, by Eduardo Zamacois (Viking 
Press-Irwin & Gordon; pp. 342; $2.50). 

THE BeautiFu, YEARS, by Henry 
Williamson (Faber & Faber-Irwin & 
Gordon; pp. 245; $2.00). 

Aut Our YEstTEeRDAYS, by H. M. Tom- 
linson (Musson Book Co.; pp. 445; 
$2.00). 

TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT IN 
PresENt Day Literature (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 215; $2.25). 

A Free CHurcH Book oF CoMMON 
Prayer (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. xviii, 
552; $1.00). 

GaLLipoLt MeEMorIEs, by Compton 
Mackenzie (Cassell-McClelland & Stew- 
art; pp. 406; $2.25). 

THE MEANING OF CULTURE, by John 
Cowper Powys (W. W. Norton-George 
J. McLeod; pp. 275; $3.00). 

Peart Diver, by Victor Berge and 
Henry Wysham Lanier (Doubleday, 
Doran and Gundy; pp. 368; $4.00). 

AMERICA AND ENGLAND, by Nicholas 
Roosevelt (Cape-Nelson; pp. 254; 
$2.50). 

THe ReturN oF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, by Hugh Kingsmill (McClelland 
& Stewart; pp. 332; $2.50). 

MARRIAGE AND Morats, by Bertrand 
Russell (Allen & Unwin; pp. 254; 7/6). 

AROUND THE Coasts OF ARABIA, by 
Ameen Rihani (Macmillans in Canada; 
pp. 364; $6.25). 
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NATIONAL DRAMA IN CANADA 


M UCH has been said and written 
of late about what is vaguely 
called a Canadian National Drama. I 
say vaguely, because I believe that only 
a few people have a clear idea of what 
they mean by the term. Pinned down 
to a statement of facts, they would 
probably explain: A drama _ written 
by Canadians, for Canadians, about 
Canada. I have before me now a 
circular sent out by the University of 
Toronto announcing a_ play-writing 
competition, sponsored by the Extension 
Department of the university, the pur- 


pose of which is ‘to stimulate interest 
in the creation of Canadian Drama 
and Art of the Theatre’. This is 
excellent, and we who are concerned 
with the theatre in Canada turn with 
interest to the conditions of the contest 
set forth below. It is disappointing to 
be met at the outset by the information 
that unless the play deals exclusively 
with some phase of life in Northern 
Ontario it will not be eligible for the 
competition. 

Surely this is not a very inspiring 
objective to put before a young 
dramatist. If the play must be set in 
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Canada (another point open to con- 
sideration) it is at least reasonable to 
allow the writer a free choice of locality, 
for Northern Ontario, beautiful as it is, 
cannot truthfully be acclaimed as the 
most romantic or historic spot in the 
Dominion. It seems to me unwise, in 
attempting to create the nucleus of a 
national drama in any country, to erect 
so many fences around the wild garden 
of a writer’s mind. Set within narrow 
confines, it is prone to shrivel up and 
lose its fruitfulness, or else to run to 
that weedy growth that marks a large 
portion of our native literature. 

There is a danger that the same 
restriction may be applied in the case 
of those little theatre groups whose aim 
is to further the progress of Canadian 
drama by producing ‘all-Canadian’ plays. 
There is as yet no Canadian drama 
worthy of the name, and it is unlikely 
that there ever will be until the theatre 
as a national institution rests upon a 
firmer foundation than it could acquire 
by relying for its support on plays and 
playwrights ‘distinctively Canadian’. 
Let us have a national theatre, by all 
means, and as soon as possible; but let 
us begin by nourishing it upon those 
well-tried classics that are the backbone 
of any established theatre. Let the 
Canadian Theatre cut its teeth upon 
Goldsmith and Sheridan, upon Shake- 
speare, Moliére, Ibsen, Pinero, and upon 
equally familiar material of our own 
day—Barrie, Shaw, Galsworthy, Milne, 
and the contemporary continental 
dramatists. 

There is much to be done in Canada 
by those whose minds are stirred by the 
possibilities ahead, and in whose hearts 
there is first and foremost an honest 
love of the theatre for its own sake. 
Just now, when the talkies are gaining 
a rapid ascendency over people’s minds 
and tastes, it is a fitting time for the 
theatre to lift its head and assert its 
own peculiar and magnetic influence. 
So long as there are individuals who 
are convinced that the Play is a beau- 
tiful and inspiring factor in civilization, 
the so-called legitimate stage will never 
cease to exert its sway over public 
emotions. 

This is worth considering. Let us be 
careful how we launch Canada upon her 
theatrical career, for the craft may be 
either guided or wrecked by the wind 
that fills its sails. Instead of laying the 
emphasis upon ‘national’ let us rather 
stress the word ‘drama’, and urge those 
who would write plays for Canada to 
remember the much-quoted verdict of 
the mightiest of them all: “The Play’s 
the thing’. 

Humpa M. Smita. 


THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

Sarnia Community Playhouse 
8 Bons Sarnia Drama League has 

made an auspicious start for its 
second season by enlarging its quarters, 
increasing its membership to nearly 300, 
and installing a new and costly lighting 
system. After the November produc- 
tion of the ever popular, if—or be- 
cause—sentimental, Dear Brutus, the 
League got down to serious work on 
the Kapek brothers’ Insect Play, which 
only occasionally tempts amateur groups 
in Canada; the McGill players did it 
last season. The scope of the Sarnia 
people’s activities is indicated by the 
fact that they used 29 members to cast 
the 67 parts and were able to enlist the 
services of a technical staff of 30. It 
is to be regretted that no report of the 
performance is to hand, but the follow- 
ing extract from The Community Play- 
house News, issued by the League, gives 
an idea of the manner of production :— 

For this fantastic play some very 

unusual settings have been designed by 
O. S. Pokorny. All the acts will be 
played on different levels, the first act 
before a background of black and white 
centring around a decorated back panel. 
The second act is played in a setting 
of quaint houses, very brightly coloured, 
for the crickets, beetles, and Ichneumon 
Fly. The last act is played on plat- 
forms of different levels with a plain 
backdrop upon which the characters in 
the foreground will be silhouetted by 
strange lighting effects. 
The play was directed by D. P. Jamie- 
son, Gale Gilroy and Margot Gordon. 


It is to be noted that the Sarnia group 
make the development of regional 
drama a part of their regular policy. 

R. K. H. 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
University of Toronto Extension 
Players, February, 1930 

HE Dramatic Extension Course, 

the plans and objective of which 
were outlined some months ago in the 
Little Theatre page, gave ample justi- 
fication for its existance by an admir- 
able production of the Shakespearean 
pastoral on the stage of the University 
Schools. This performance was the 
fourth of a series booked to cover most 
of the Collegiate Institutes in the To- 
ronto district, and carrying on the work 
inaugurated by Carroll Aikins last year 
with a junior Hart House troupe. The 
Extension Players have two companies 
on the road and will probably show the 
play—it is one of this year’s matricu- 
lation requirements—to about ten 
thousand persons at twenty-five cents a 
head. The equipment consists of the 
usual gaspipe frame with full set of 
drapes to give two stages, a minimum 
of properties, portable switchboard and 





good lighting outfit. Costumes have 
been designed and made by members 
of the course, and very few parts have 
had to be cast outside the enrolment, 
The two directors are Mrs. Dora Mayor 
Moore and Mr. Glen Liston. It was 
Mrs. Moore’s company that I saw at the 
University Schools, and they made a 
first-class job of As You Like It, which 
is obviously neither the best nor easiest, 
for amateurs, of the Shakespearean 
repertoire. Mrs. Moore, having studied 
and played with Ben Greet, has a close 
technical knowledge of the traditional 
business and interpretation. The players, 
some of whom were quite inexperienced, 
had worked with intelligence and 
enthusiasm, and the result was smooth 
in action and on the whole rapid and 
audible in dialogue. At times the acting 
rose to sustained passages of beauty, 
and much of the comedy business was 
adequately handled. There were no 
dead spots, which says a great deal for 
a troupe with so large a proportion of 
comparative beginners. Of individual 
performances, Miss Lorna Rumball’s 
Rosalind was charming in its ease and 
grace of diction; she has a_ pleasing 
voice well under control and a good 
sense of comedy. Horatio Purdy’s 
Orlando was competently played and 
admirably read. 

Randolph Crowe’s_ rendering of 
Amiens’ lyrics added much to the suc- 
cess of the play; the setting of ‘What 
shall he have that killed the deer’ (the 
deer was a most realistic prop.) is an 
original one by Mrs. Healy Willan. 

Mr. Voaden as general director of 
the course and Mrs. Moore as producer 
are greatly to be congratulated. 

R. K. H. 


WHOSIT 
Hart House Theatre 

Saran musical comedy was entirely 

the work of Toronto students, and 
was astonishingly good of its kind— 
astonishingly, because of all theatrical 
work this type is by far the most diffi- 
cult for amateurs: such flimsy glittering 
incoherence must be played with finish 
and brio or it becomes as horrible as a 
re-lighted cigar. Whosit was in this 
sense a triumph. True, it began badly, 
but it improved rapidly in vivacity, 
speed and skilful interaction to a de- 
lightful finale. Some of the songs were 
capital, and whoever was_ responsible 
for the stage-management proved him- 
self a master. Mr. R. Howard Lindsay 
deserves warm congratulations on his 
bewildering versatility: he wrote the 
music, lyrics and ‘book’ and dominated 
the stage as a really excellent comedian. 
Throughout, the absence of amateurish- 
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ness was nothing short of marvellous. 

Whether this kind of thing is worth 
doing—a mere adroit imitation of an 
artistically base and brainless product 
of commercial theatricality—might be 
debated at some length. I have not 
space (or indeed inclination) to do so, 
but one feature of Whosit did stagger 
me: the salacity in dialogue, rare (to be 
sure) but unmistakable, in which this 
performance by university students was 
faithful to its type. 

G. N. 


TORONTO NOTES 

The Academy Players have what is 
perhaps the smallest Little Theatre. It 
seats sixty spectators and plays on a 
stage with apparently more depth than 
breadth. These conditions create in- 
teresting problems in production, but 
the Director, Dickson Kenwin, has 
solved them with amazing ingenuity. 
His staging and management of that 
fluffy little piece of entertainment, Mr. 
Pim passes by, were worth much more 
than the play itself, and his own render- 
ing of the name part a most skilful job 
of work. It must be admitted that one 
tires quickly of watching A. A. Milne’s 
trick of spreading the stuff of a one- 
acter over a long play. 

~ - & 

The Anglican Young People’s Asso- 
ciation Dramatic League of Toronto is 
holding an acting competition in Hart 
House Theatre early in May. Com- 
peting clubs must choose their plays 
from a list drawn up by the committee 
of the league. 

* * * 

Mr. Robert Ayre writes to correct 
the statement that Miles Malleson’s 
Conflict ‘would have constituted a Can- 
adian premiére’, if the Theatre Arts 
Group had given it recently. Conflict 
was produced by the Community Players 
of Winnipeg in March, 1926. 

* * * 

The Beaches Library Drama League 
has announced the result of its one-act 
play contest and produced the three 
winners as a triple bill. The plays were 
Five Acres and a Cow, by A. Stuart 
Richards; That’s the Law, by Louise 
Rorke; and A Haliburton Settler, by 
Mona Cannon. Merrill Denison acted 
as judge. e =" = 

A new acting version of Everyman 
was played, under the direction of 
Brownlow Card, in the chancel of the 
Westminster United Church. Mr. Card’s 
brother, Raymond Card, is the author 
of His Majesty's Maidens, which 
forms the Hart House Canadian bill for 
this season. 


R. K. H. 
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The Real Bernard Shaw 


By Maurice Colbourne, Cloth, 90 cents 
Paper, 50 cents 


“THuminating indeed is this essay in interpretation, 
which raises and purports to answer such questions 
as IS BERNARD SHAW CONCEITED? HAS 
BERNARD SHAW CHANGED? and is BER- 
NARD SHAW SERIOUS? The answer to the 
last, by the way, is that he is always serious, but 
never solemn. In personal anecdote and 
analysis of the plays, a great deal of information 
and explanation, all told, has been packed into a 
small book, which is by turns engrossing and amus- 
ing—one of those rare and precious books about 
which one’s only regret is that they are not twice 
as long.”—W. A. Deacon. 


Canada West 

By Frederick Niven $1.50 
Canada is rich in romance; and Frederick Niven, 
by virtue of his long settlement in the West, has 
caught the fundamentals for a book in the Outward 
Bound Series. This story of the development of 
Canada from Winnipeg to the Pacific, and more 
particularly of the life there to-day, reads like a 
novel, and yet Mr. Niven does not draw upon his 
well-known imagination; that is not necessary. This 
faithful account of the amazing modern develop- 
ment of the Canadian West cannot but interest and 
impress the reader. With illustrations by John 
Innes. 


A Free Church Book of 


Common Prayer 
With the Authorized Version of the Psalter 
and with Canticles specially pointed for speech- 
rhythm $1.00 
“A bold FREE CHURCH BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, which will provoke the keenest criticism 
from some quarters and the keenest championship 
from others, is published to-day. . This volume 
is excellent in tone and treatment. Its compilers 
possess generous knowledge of their subject as well 
as of the ancient authorities whose 
works have been used. Those 
who desire public worship to be pre- 
served from careless and _ slip-shod 
methods, and from inane sentences in 
extempore prayers, will find in this ex- 
cellent compilation helpful suggestion, 














ALDINE 


a catholic selection and a devout spirit. It promises 
to accomplish its purpose—the promotion of Re- 
union.”—The London Daily News. 


Canadian Folk Songs: Old 
and New 
Translations by J. Murray Gibbon..$1.50 


In this volume is found thirty of the most popular 
Chansons, with English versions which not only 
convey the spirit of the originals but also are 
wedded closely to the music and are easy to sing. 
The selection includes not only the old traditional 
songs brought with the early settlers from France 
to Canada, but also more recent folk songs created 
by the lumberman and habitants native to Canada. 
Charmingly illustrated by Franz Johnston. 


The Hasting Day 


By George Herbert Clarke ............ $1.00 
Just off the press is this delightful collection of 
poems by the Head of the Department of English 
at Queen’s University, Kingston. Prof. Clarke’s 
poems ‘have appeared in many English, American 
and Canadian periodicals, such as the Athenaeum, 
Forum, English Review, Saturday Night, etc. 


A Canadian Song Book 
Collected by Dr. Ernest meena: 


107 Songs each a gem, many familiar, many but 
vaguely known, classified according to the nations 
in which they originate, dating from the 11th to 
the 19th Centuries with a special section of Student 
Songs and another of Hymns, Chorales and Carols. 


The Case for India 
By John E. Hoyland 22.0.0. ccccceenu $1.35 


The author has recently returned after more than 

fifteen years’ sojourn in India, partly in a small 

country town, partly in a large industrial city, and 

partly amongst the villages and jungle-tracts. In 

this book firstly he analyses the main factors in 
the existing conditions of affairs in 
India, religious, social and political; and, 
secondly, he gives an impartial pre- 
sentation of the opinions now held by 
the great majority of Indians regard- 
ing their problems. 
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